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TIT. Reinforcement and Supply. 


The subject of reinforcing the mission 
claims the earnest consideration of the 
Committee, whether in regard to existing 
stations or the occupancy of new posts. 


Present stations to be strengthened. 


As respects the present stations ;— 
the Committee are aware of the late re- 
duction of the missionary force in Assam 
by death and other calamity. These 
heavy losses need to be promptly sup- 
plied. The mission, as now constituted, 
is not adequately manned; not even on 
the presumption, could it be entertained, 
that the missionaries will all continue 
at their stations, and all be strong to 
labor at alltimes. The field is too 
broad, and the interests and instrument- 
alities too numerous and varied and 
complex, for the force employed. But 
provision should be made for probable 
contingencies. ‘The breaking up or vir- 
tual abandonment of a station, or of a 
department of labor, should not be 
staked on the health of a single individ- 
ual. This suggestion is painfully en- 
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forced by the present state of the mis- 
sion. Asa whole, it is not in working 
condition. At the time of my visit, Mr. 
Bronson, Mr. Danforth and Mrs. Daii- 
ble were all suffering from illness. The 
health of Mr. Danforth has. been re- 
stored, but Mr. Bronson s continues low 
and gives little promise of substantial 
permanent improvement. Mrs. Daiible 
has been able to assume her duties in 
the Nowgong institution, but is still sub- 
ject to attacks of fever. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoddard are now also invalided, and 
there is ground to apprehend that they 
will be compelled to leave the country, 
at least for a season. Ihave already 
spoken of the desirableness of Mr. 
Brown's revisiting the United States ; 
and the same might be said, to some ex- 
tent, of other members of the mission. 

On the other band,there is no special 
discouragement in the way of making 
provision for all contingencies. Not- 
withstanding the present crippled state of 
the missionary force in Assam, there is no 
one of the Asiatic missions, in my judg- 
ment, blessed with a better climate, if we 
except the mission to China, none com- 
manding a fairer prospect of health and 
long life to its missionaries, than the 
field of this mission. But the missiona- 
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ries have labored long, or they have 
been overtasked. And there is, more- 
over, a probability that one or more 
were constitutionally unfitted to the pe- 
culiarities of the Brahmaputra valley. 


Additional stations desirable. 


The establishment of additional sta- 
tions is urged by divers considerations. 
One is the claim common to all the mis- 
sions, the greatness of their work. A 
second grows out of the physical peculi- 
arities of Assam, stretching up a valley 
some five hundred miles, with imperfect 
facilities for inter-communication. — It 
would promote the efficiency and pros- 
perity of the whole Assam mission, I 
believe, to divide it into two or more 
missions, were it sufliciently strong. 
It is a third and higher reason, that the 
most inviting portion of the Assam field 
remains to be taken up; I mean the 
Hill tribes, and especially the Mikirs, 
Nagas, and Cacharis. —_ Missionaries 
ought to be sent out with direct refer- 
ence to the evangelization of these 
tribes; and with a confident expecta- 
tion of gathering an early harvest. The 
beginning might be made, as has been 
suggested, in connection with labors for 
the Assamese, and through the medium 
of the Assamese tongue. 


Mikir Hills — Mongledhai—Golozhat. 


The posts which I would recommend 
for immediate occupancy, next to keeping 
good the present appointments, are, 

1. The place vacated by the death of 
Mr. Daiible at Nowgong; with this 
modification, that the missionary lovat- 
ed there be authorized to direct his at- 
tention specially to the Mikir tribe. 
The Mikirs reside at the foot of the Mi- 
kir Hills, about ten miles from Nowgong. 
They often come into Nowgong village, 
and use freely the Assamese language. 
Two or three additional considerations 
favor the location of another missionary 
at Nowgong. He would be a most sea- 
sonable succor in case of the removal of 
either of the laborers now there; and 
m any event, while occupying a highly 
promising position, he could be provided 
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for at little comparative expense or in- 
convenience, the house designed for Mr. 
Daiible having been nearly completed. 

2. The second point to be occupied, 
subject also to the condition first men- 
tioned, would be Mongledhai, in Dur- 
rung. The location has been proposed 
by the mission in past communications. 
It stands on the right or north bank of 
the Brahmaputra, above Gowahati, and 
within a convenient distance from that 
city. The chief object of missionary 
labor from this station would be the Ca- 
charis, an offset of a hill tribe, many 
thousands of whom reside on the 
plains in that vicinity, stretching away 
to the Bootan Hills. The stadon should 
be occupied by two missionaries. 

3. The third point would be Gologhat, 
provided two missionaries could be s mul- 
taneously assigned to that district. ‘This 
station has also been recommended by 
the mission in previous communications. 
It lies*on the military road between 
Nowgong and Sibsagor, and connects by 
a navigable stream, though at some dis- 
tance, with the Brahmaputra. The on- 
ly place to compete with Gologhat 
would be Jorhat; but the latter is suf- 
ficiently near to Sibsagor, as before sug- 
gested, to be held for an outstation. 


Claims of the Nagas not toe forgotten. 


I have proposed no station for the 
Nagas. The Naga tribes are far more 
numerous than the Cacharis or the Mi- 
kirs,and equally ready to receive the gos- 
pel; but in consequence of their distant 
and dispersed lovalities they are less ae- 
cessible. The prospect of their evangel- 
ization, if attempted in rool earnest, 
would be full of promise. And it is 
cause for regret that the missionaries 
originally designated to the Nagas, 
Messrs. Bronson and Barl.or, were led 
subsequently to other ficlds. It is to be 
hoped the Board will be able to resume 
the enterprise at no very distant day. 
Meanwhile it would be well to encour. 
age the mission in dispensing the gospel 
to Nagas as opportunity may otfer, and 
especially by preaching to companies 
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visiting the stations Sibsagor and Jor- 
hat. 

Other points of access to the Iiill 
tribes, and other lines of missionary op- 
eration, particularly in the direction of 
Bhootan and Thibet, on the north-west, 
and of Manipur and Burmah to the 
south and cast, may be more correctly 
appreciated at a later day. 


Annual estimates. 


The mission had under consideration 
near the close of its sittings, the supplies 
needful for the current and ensuing fis- 
cal years. The estimate for the ensuing 
year was reserved for the action of the 

Sxecutive Committee in the ordinary 
making up of the annual schedule. ‘The 
other, inasmuch as the year was already 
advanced and the opportunity peculiar- 
ly favorable for coming to a satisfactory 
adjustment, was adopted by the deputa- 
tion, with inconsiderable modifications ; 
care being taken to follow the line, and 
not greatly to exceed the amount, of the 
appropriations of the preceding year, 
and the whole being subject to the revis- 
ion of the Committee. 


Employment of native Christians. 


The minutes and papers of the mission 
which have passed under review, em- 
brace several other matters of interest, 
and particularly that of providing suita- 
ble employment for native Christians, 
and others who become connected with 
the mission, and who, in consequence of 
such connection, lose caste, and the 
means of support. The subject was 
brought to the notice of the deputation 
and of the mission by a letter from the 
Governor General’s Agent and Commis- 
sioner for Assam, Col. F. Jenkins. 
Grave objections were thought to lie 
against such a diversion of moneys and 
labor, although the ends proposed were 
confessedly of great interest. But no 
results were sulliciently matured fora 
final report. 

For other points considered at the 
meeting, I would respectfully refer the 
Committee to the minutes without fur- 
ther specification. 
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Conclusion—The mission to be 
sustained. 

In conclusion, I beg to commend the 
Assam mission to the Committee as wor- 
thy, beyond all question, of liberal sup- 
port. The grounds of this recommend- 
ation can be readily gathered from what 
has already been said; and the length 
to which this report has been extended, 
forbids a recapitulation. I will only ex- 
press my conviction, that if the mission 
be worthily prosecuted, with suitable 
reinforcements and supplies, the Union 
will not only be carrying so far into ef- 
fect the Last Commission, but the re- 
compense of their labors will in the end 
be exceeding great. 


MISSION PAPERS. 


State and claims of Upper Assam. 


Sibsagor station and vicinity. 

The mission has but one station in 
Upper Assam, and at present only two 
mission families, Rev. Messrs. N. Brown 
and S. M. Whiting and their wives, all 
of whom are resident at Sibsagor. Sibsa- 
gor was first occupied in 1841, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Barker; who labored in this 
field between one and two years; and 
whose efforts, there is reason to believe, 
have left a permanent impression on the 
people. Several converts, who have 
been gathered since they lett, have refer- 
red to their instruction their first reli- 
gious impressions. The translator and 
the printer, with the press, have been 
located at thisstation. But noone whose 
work was exclusively the preaching of 
the gospel, had been permanently set- 
tled there, until the arrival of Mr. Whit- 
ing in June, 1851. 

The choice of Sibsagor as a mission 
station, we believe, was a happy one. 
The Resident in charge of the district 
being located there, it is the seat of the 
courts, and the centre to which the peo- 
ple in the district are attracted. The 
missionaries have thus an opportunity 
to spread among a large portion of the 
population of the district, by way-side 
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or street preaching, an outline of the 
Christian religion. It has been the prac- 
tice thus to preach, on the leading ave- 
nues to the station. 

Since the first occupation of Sibsagor 
by the mission, preaching tours have 
been frequently made into the adjoining 
villages, both by missionaries and the 
few native preachers who have been 
employed there. In all these tours, 
copies of seriptures and tracts, issued 
from the mission press, have been dis- 
tributed to those who could read. Asa 
result of these tours, it is believed, the 
character and objects of the missionaries 
are known in all the larger villages of 
the district. ‘The general outline of the 
Christian religion, and the name of Christ 
as the Saviour of the world, it is not less 
evident, are also understood. Hence, 
we believe, a good foundation for future 
labors has been laid, and there is abund- 
ant reason to continue our efforts syste- 
matically and with increased vigor. 


Sibsagor church —Its rise and promise. 


The Sibsagor Baptist church was 
formed in January, 1845; since which 
its native members have increased to 
twenty, its present number. The whole 
number of natives received by baptism 
since its formation, is twenty-three, and 
six by letter. Two have been excluded, 
and four dismissed, one now remains 
suspended, and four have died. Of the 
present number of natives, eight are 
males and twelve females. The whole 
number of members, including the mis- 
sionaries and an English family, is 
twenty-six. The pastoral care of the 
church from its formation has been de- 
volved on Mr. Brown. 

The attendance of the church members 
at all stated meetings, is very uniform. 
Seldom, unless detained by sickness, is 
any one of them absent from worship on 
the Sabbath. The stated meetings, on 
Sundays, are two services for preach- 
ing, and a third service for the study of 
the scriptures. A prayer meeting is 
held on Saturday evenings at one of the 
bungalows, and another weekly meeting 
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at some one of the native houses, con- 
ducted by the native brethren. The 
monthly concert is held on the first Mon- 
day of every month, and a collection, 
averaging on the part of the natives two 
rupees monthly, is taken up. A church 
covenant-meeting is held on the Friday 
evening preceding the communion, when 
all the members of the church givea brief 
account of their spiritual condition. The 
communion is observed once in two 
months. ‘The members of the church, 
with only one exception, are able to 
read the scriptures; and all, it is be- 
lieved, are in the habit of daily devo- 
tional exercises at their houses. ‘The 
character of the converts is hopeful. 
It is true, many of them are to a great 
extent ignorant ; it is believed, however, 
that they have a correct apprehension of 
the outline of the plan of salvation, and 
of the basis on which rest their hopes 
of eternal life. The prejudices of caste 
and many heathenish customs, they ap- 
pear to have laid aside. 

The continued growth of the church 
and the proper training of the increas- 
ing number of children in the Christian 
families, appear to be worthy of our con- 
stant solivitude. And until the great 
Head of the church shall raise up a na- 
tive pastor, this body of Christian disei- 
ples and their children, we are impressed 
with the conviction, justly claim a need- 
ful portion of a missionary’stime. They 
have a claim, also, on behalf of their 
heathen neighbors. This church is a 
nucleus around which many precious 
souls, it is believed, will be gathered here- 
after, who are yet in the darkness of 
heathenism. Frequently, during the 
exercises of the chapel on the Sabbath, 
the passers-by stop and listen to the 
voice of the preacher. The average 
attendance is sixty. We cannot over- 
look another fact, and we record it with 
thankfulness; that the chapel affords on 
the Sabbath a pleasant place of assem- 
blage to the missionaries, where, after a 
week of labor and often of disappoint- 
ments and vexations among the heathen, 
they may refresh their own zeal and 


their hopes. 
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In addition to the chapel, a zayat has 
been built the last year, on one of the 
principal avenues to the station, where 
it is proposed to have, if possible, stated 
daily preaching. 


Luckimpur and Muttok— Miris. 


In connection with the state and 
claims of Sibsagor as a mission station, 
we have also passed under review the 
state and claims, in general, of Upper 
Assam. We would rejoice to see the 
whole of Upper Assam occupied by the 


men can be obtained at present for so 
large a field, we will not enter largely 
into detail respecting it. 

To the north of Sibsagor is the dis- 
trict of Luckimpur, with Dibragor as the 
residence of the magistrate. In that 
district is a mixed population; but 


At Dibrugor is a missionary of the 
Church of England, who preaches in 
English to the residents, and gives some 
attention to schools. Several Roman 
Catholics are also said to be there, tem- 
porarily, with a view to proceeding into 
Thibet. 

The Muttok district, which 
under the magistrate residing at Dibru- 
gor, contains a large population. 

The whole of Upper Assam is open to 
us, and we may go in and occupy it if 
we have the strength. 


The extensive 


cultivation of the tea plant, it is probable, 
will eventually make it a thriving and 
populous district. [thas claims equal, it 
is believed, to any other portion of the 
entire province. But we desire to insti- 
tute no comparison. 

There are numerous Hil! tribes. Of 
this class are the Miris, who have come 
down into the plains, it is said, to the 
number of 10,000. The Miris are 
somewhat acquainted with the Assam- 
ese language. And they are so near 
our doors, that next to, or in connec- 
tion with the Assamese, they should re- 
ceive our attention. Companies of Mi- 
ris are almost every day at Sibsagor 
station, and frequently call at our 
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mission ; but as no adequate supply of 


Assamese is the language of the plains. | 
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houses. Few of them can read Assam- 
ese, and they have no written language 
of their own. They have a tradition 
that they hada written language for- 
merly, and that it was written on deer- 
skin; but that being hungry, their an- 
cestors ate it up. 


Naga tribes—Their character, lan- 


guage, and relations. 

Among the IIill tribes surrounding the 
valley of Assam, the Nagas occupy the 
most conspicuous and important place. 
These together with the other Hill tribes 
may be regarded as the Karens of Assam. 
| ‘To the Karens of Burmah they bear a 
‘striking resemblance, in their general 
appearance, language and habits, and in 
| their religious beliet, which, though rude 
land simple, comprehends the doctrines 


ofa Supreme Divinity, of the existence 
| of other spiritual beings, and of a future 


state. They are free from the preju- 


| dices of caste, and do not appear ever to 
have embraced any form of idolatry. 
Ifa proper amount of missionary labor 
could be expended upon them, there is, 
humanly speaking, little doubt that the 
| same glorious results would follow as 
have been witnessed by our brethren in 
Jurmah. While the attachment of the 
Assamese to ITinduism is quite as strong 
as that of the Burmese to Buddhism, 
these Ifill tribes are free and unpreju- 
The only two Naga youths that 
have been employed in the printing of- 
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fice, yielded a hearty assent, after a 
short period of instruction, to the truths 
of the gospel, and at length, having given 
evidence of their conversion, were bap- 
tized. Not the slightest dissatis!action 
with them for embracing Christianity, 
was manifested by their friends and rel- 
atives in the village to which they be- 
longed. ‘The first, Iute, died of chol- 
era, in 1847. The second, Lungsang, a 
youth of great energy and promise, 
whose heart was fully set on devoting his 
life to the conversion of his countrymen, 
was on a visit to his native village during 
the past rainy season, when the village 
was attacked at night by a hostile tribe, 


and about one hundred persons, men, 
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women and children, were cruelly mur- 
dered. Among the victims was Lung- 
sang, who, being at the time ill of a fever, 
was unable to escape. His body was 
afterwards found by his relatives, the 
head, hands and feet having been cut 
off and carried away as trophies, agreea- 
bly to the customs of most of those sav- 
age tribes. 

The allegiance of the Naga tribes to 
the British government is merely nomi- 
nal, and the efforts of government to 
abolish their sanguinary feuds has hith- 
erto met with but partial suceess. It is 
regarded by every clan asa solemn duty, 
to avenge the murder of any member of 
the clan. 

There is a great diversity of dialects 
among the several tribes, though they all 
decidedly show a Tartar origin. 

The number of Nagas inhabiting the 
Sibsagor district was estimated by the 
former principal assistant commissioner 
at 200,000. The language of these tribes 
is so widely different from that of the 
large Angami tribe lying further south, 
in the Nowgong district, that they who 
use them are quite unintelligible to each 
other. 

Efforis made to evangelize them— 


Encouragements to renew the 
enterprise. 
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hindrance to success. With suitable 
accommodations and a proper watehful- 
ness against exposure, we know of no 
reason why missionaries might not enjoy 
as good health on the Naga hills as in 
the plains. 

The Nagas among whom missionary 
labors have been commenced, have re- 
peatedly entreated that missionaries 
might be sent among them. Several 
clementary works, including a catechism, 
and a vocabulary and phrase book, have 
been prepared and printed in the lan- 
guage. Many Nagas come down into 
the plain every cold season to trade, and 
the missionaries have thus frequent op- 
portunities to see them and to gain their 
confidence. 


Abors — Noras — Mishmis. 

Other interesting tribes are to be 
found in Upper Assam. ‘The Abors 
of the mountains on the north side of the 
great river, speak the same language, 
nearly, as the Miris, and may hereafter 
be reached through Miri converts. The 
Noras, a class of Shyans, are often met 
with at Sibsagor and Jorhat, and they 
occasionally come to our houses. The 
tribes in and around Luckimpur district, 
consisting of Bor Abors, Mislunis, &c., are 
too far off to be reached from Sibsagor. 
Encouragement should be given to any, 


A mission to the Nagas near Jaipur Nagas, Miris, or others, who may wish to 


if was commenced by Mr. Bronson, in 1840, | come and stop with the missionaries a 
i and astrong hold was gained by him up- year or two. Being instructed and 
HW on the affections of the people ;— but | nade the subjects of many prayers, as in 
i being disappointed in the hope of an as-| te eases of Hute and Lungsang, they 


Hi, sociate laborer, and suffering from re- 
i, peated attacks of illness, he was obliged 
i to return to the plains. The necessity 
fur more laborers amongthe Assam se 
aud the impossibility of carrying on a 
mission among the Nagas by a single 
AW individual, at length induced Mr. Bron- 
son to accede to the advice of his mis- 
sionary associates and fix his location 
among the Assamese. This retrograde 
movement, though justifiable on the 
ground of necessity, has ever been a 
source of deep regret to the mission. 
i The location of these tribes, as respects 

health, would prove, it is believed, no 


might become members of the flock of 
Christ and chosen heralds of the gospel 
to their respective tribes. 


Stations to be occupied. 


With respect to the relative claims of 
the several districts of Upper Assam, we 
take as granted that Sibsagor is to be 
retained asa mission station. At that 
place are two bungalows, nearly new, 
anda third formerly oveupied by Mr. 
Brown. The printing office and other 
buildings connected therewith, are also 
at this station. Sibsagor must therefore 
be considered our main hold in Upper 
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Assam; and we would recommend, as 
the leading feature of this report, that 
that station be kept strong. 

With Sibsagor as the base of opera- 
tions, the efforts of the mission, taking 
into consideration the limited supply of 
help available, will be most judiciously 
directed towards Gologhat, the southern 
post in this district occupied by an Eng- 
lish resident. It should be the studied 
purpose of the mission to occupy the en- 
tire interval between Gologhat and Sib- 
sagor (an interval of about sixty miles,) 
as soon as possible. And we would 
recommend the adoption of this plan 
with the expectation of its being pursued 
vigorously and unremittingly until ac- 
complished. To show its importance 
and feasibility, we will only allude toa 


few circumstances. Within this tract of 


country, it is believed, there is a popu- 
lation of not less than 200,000, a popula- 
tion as intelligent and as thriving as any 
in the province. And it is conceded by 
all, we believe, that among this popula- 
tion the Assamese language is spoken in 
its greatest purity. Throughout the 
entire length of the district specified, 
extends the government military read of 
the province. The whole district has 
thus the advantage of direct communica- 
tion with all its parts. 

If this plan be adopted, the question 
will arise, what number of missionaries 
will be required, and what will be the 
best arrangement for their location ? 
We reply, that, as we believe, Jorhat 
should be immediately occupied by two 
missionaries. Jorhat is densely popu- 
lated, and is distant from Sibsagor thirty- 
six miles. It is the residence of the de- 
scendants of the late king of the country 
and of the chief men of the district; and 
next to Sibsagor, is the most important 
place for missionary operations in Upper 
Assam. Preaching tours have frequent- 
ly been made through a portion of this 


district, and every one speaks highly of 


it as a missionary field. The advantage 

of this place, and indeed of the whole 

district, is, that it is entirely native. 
Jorhat being occupied, the next post 
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to be selected, in accordance with the 
plan, is Gologhat. ‘There twomore fam- 
ilies might be judiciously stationed. We 
should t en have in Upper Assam three 
stations, so near to each other as to hold, 
if necessary, by mail, daily communica- 
tion. Between Sibsagor and Jorhat is 
the Jansi river, lined on either bank 
with villages; and between Jorhat and 
Gologhat is a populous district called 
Boza ; along each of which intermediate 
places, native preachers might be judi- 
ciously posted. 

To recapitulate briefly, the plan which 
we would recommend, as the special 
claim of Sibsagor as a mission station, 
and of Upper Assam generally, is to re- 
tain Sibsagor as at present, and to work 
from Sibsagor towards Gologhat, posting 
two men at Jorhat and two at Gologhat, 
with native preachers at the river and at 
Boza. 


Central Assam. 


Nowgong District — Population. 


The District of Nowgong includes 
that portion of Central Assam which 
lies between the Brahmaputra on the 
north, the river Dhonsiri on the east, 
Jyntea and the Cachar Hills on the south, 
and the Brahmaputra and Deh Dumuria 
on the west. We have taken consider- 
able pains to ascertain the population of 
this district; and, from sources reliable, 
have obtained the number of houses in 
each division, according toa census taken 
the past year. The average number in 
each house is generally reckoned at five; 
and on these data our estimate of popula- 
tion is founded. 

1. Beginning on the extreme eastern 
portion of the district, and adjoining the 
Jorhat district, is the division of Morang 
with a population of 9,100. 

2. West of Morung, and lying mostly 
on the Kullung river, within a few 
hours of its upper mouth and of Bish- 
nath on the Brahmaputra, is the division 
of Koliabor, containing a population of 
12,525. 
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8. Extending along the south bank of 
the Brahmaputra are certain low lands, 
subject more or less to inundation, 
called the Sapori mihals. They contain 
a total population of 22,720. 


4. Nowgong, occupying the central 
portion of the district, and in regard to 
agriculture and denseness of population 
not surpassed by any part of Assam, 
embraces within its area of ninety square 
miles a population of 36,415. 


§. The Mikir mihals comprise a nar- 
row tract of land directly under the Mi- 
kir hills, containing a population of 
10,260. These are mostly Cosaris, Mi- 
kirs and Ahoms. 

6. Jumoni Mukh. Ascending the 
Kopili river three days from Raha, we 
come to this portion of the district, with 
a population of 20,625. This isa remark- 
ably fertile portion, yielding, besides rice, 
mustard seed, and sugar cane, an immense 
amount of cotton. The products of this 
portion are said to form a large propor- 
tion of the trade of the district. 

7. Raha. Descending the Kullung 
river a day’s journey from Nowgong, we 
reach this important division. It in- 
eludes Jagi and Deh Myung lying on 
the Brahmaputra opposite Mongoldye 
in Durrung. ‘The latter contains a pop- 
ulation of 5145, and both together 
70,680. 

8. Dantipar is the extreme south- 
western portion of the district, adjoining 
Kamroop, and has a population of 
15,005. 

9. The Mikir Hills. This portion of 
the district has an area of 150 square 
miles and a large population. 

Without further particulars, we give 
the total population in the plains, includ- 
ing the Mikirs and quite a large pro- 
miscuous population not embraced above, 
at 227,620. 


Nowgong station well located. 


For reaching this large population, we 
regard the present location of Nowgong 
station as most favorable. It is a central 
point, surrounded on all sides by large 
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villages readily accessible by land or 
water all seasons of the year. As- 
cending the Kullung for twelve miles 
from this station, either bank presents 
one continuous line of villages. In de- 
scending a day’s journey to Raha, the 
same may be said of much of the way. 
Ascending the No Noi river from Raha, 
we come upon another cluster of villages, 
about twelve miles in length. The vil- 
lage of Mori Kullung, lying close upon 
the station, has within a circuit of seven 
miles a population of more than 2145 
persons. Either of the villages referred 
to above, may be reached from the sta- 
tion by land within five or six hours. 
The people being mostly devoted to 
agriculture, they are permanent, and 
therefore favorably situated for receiving 
the continuous efforts of the missionary. 


More preachers needed —The 
Orphan Institution. 

Frequent tours for preaching and dis- 
tributing the Word have been made 
within the district; but, owing to the 
want of more assistance, numerous vil- 
lages have never received the visit of @ 
missionary. The greater portion of the 
time since the occupancy of this district, 
it has had the labors of but one mission 
family. Of our three native assistants 
one has died, and one is suspended, so 
that at present we have only one native 
brother, Ghinai, a second class assistant. 
The work of evangelizing this people 
can never be said to be earnestly under- 
taken, or a rational hope of its accom- 
plishment be entertained, until we have 
the means of more permanently and 
widely diffusing our efforts among them. 
The wants of this district demand that 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
our beloved associate, br. Daiible, be 
immediately filled. 

While we give special prominence to 
preaching and itineracy, the peculiar 
obstacles we have to meet in our work, 
as wellas the rich blessing that has been 
granted to our efforts for the young, have 
compelled us to feel that our school op- 
erations must receive a due proportion 
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of our attention. The Orphan Institu- 
tion has proved a valuable instrumental- 
ity for good, and during the whole peri- 
od of its history has received special to- 
kens of divine approbation in the con- 
version of souls. 


Outstations to be established. 

By keeping Nowgong station strong, 
we shall be able ina short time to estab- 
lish an outpost or preaching place, un- 
dena Christian teacher, at each of the 
principal divisions. Among these we 
would propose to itinerate, spending some 
time at each place, and following up our 
efforts continuously from year to year. 
This is what we need. Rapid itineracy 
generally accomplishes but little good. 
On this plan, the Christian school and 
teacher would second the work of the 
preacher. One such outpost for each 
principal division of this district is the 
least we ought to attempt or ask for. 
Obtained, at nine different points around 
us the light of the gospel would be simul- 
taneously shining forth. And is this 
too much to ask for, after twelve years 
occupation of the district, when the 
whole of the New Testament and a good 
number of religious tracts are ready to 
our hands, and after a number of heath- 
en have been converted whose services 
may thus be made of great value to us ? 
Is this toa much to attempt aggressively? 
We think not. At this juncture of our 
mission, not to advance is to retrograde. 


Nowgong church. 


The little church connected with this 
station has received into its fellow- 
ship, since its constitution in January, 
1845, forty-one members. Of these, 
three have died, five have been exclud- 
ed, and eleven dismissed to other 
churches; leaving at the present time 
twenty-six members, of whom twenty 
are natives. We have often had to la- 
ment our coldness and backsliding ; but 
amid all, God has revived his work and 
allowed us to see in general a growing 
stability and propriety of Christian walk 
among the members. The stated exer- 
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cises of the Sabbath are a morning 
praying-meeting at 7 o'clock; and 
preaching, generally in the Assamese, at 
11 and 4 o'clock. The monthly concert 
is regularly observed on the first Monday 
of each month; exercises, prayer-meet- 
ing in the morning, with an occasional 
report from some member of the church 
on some missionary field, showing the 
progress of the gospel there. These re- 
ports have been very interesting, and 
have tended to engage the hearts of all 
in more earnest effdrt for the conversion 
of their own countrymen. The contri- 
butions from native members, taken up 
on these occasions, amount to about 
thirty rupees. 
Methods of labor— The power of caste. 
Since the establishment of this station 
we have endeavored to vary our labors, 
so as to reach every class of people 
around us, not giving an undue promi- 
nence to any particular kind. By 
preaching, by itineracy, by taking up a 
favorable position and remaining in it a 
number of weeks, by gathering for in- 
struction promising heathen youth, who 
if converted give hope of usefulness, we 
have endeavored to make known the 
gospel. But in each of these depart- 
ments of effort, we have often been 
compelled to see those who were 
brought to the very point of confessing 
Christ, shrink back from the sacrifices 
which a loss of caste and a profession of 
Christianity involve. Here is Satan’s 
stronghold. It is guarded with eagle 
eye by a numerous and venerated priest- 
hood. Those who have joined us in 
adult age, have with the greatest difli- 
culty risen above the influences of caste. 
It is from the children trained up in our 
midst, that we may hope for complete 
success. Nothing but the mighty power 
of God can break down these barriers, 
and make the gospel successful. 


Hill tribes — Mikirs. 

Of the Hill tribes adjoining this dis- 
trict, we mention first the Mikirs, be- 
cause they are included in the district, 
and are at our very doors. Half a day’s 
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journey will bring us into several of 
their beautiful villages. 

Asa people, the Mikirs are remark- 
ably quiet aud industrious, and free 
from wars, from caste, and the restraints 
of Hinduism. They are also free from 
the evils of polygamy and of early mar- 
riages. They acknowledge one Su- 
preme Being. 

No special efforts have been made 
for the Mikirs. Eight years ago they 
seemed everywhere opposed to books 
and schools, but latterly a change 
has commenced. Several have learned 
to read, and within the last month we 
‘have had repeated applications for a 
school. They can be reached through 
the medium of the Assamese language. 
We ought to extend the helping hand 
to them quickly ; for the wily brahmins, 
adapting themselves to their peculiar 
character, are beginning to disciple 
them. A permanent preaching station 
and a schoo!, as proposed above, must be 
immediately established among the 
Mikirs. 

In the same vicinity are a great num- 
ber of Cosaris and Lalongs, all of similar 
habits, all free from caste, and all acces- 
sible through the Assamese language. 


Northern Cachar —Its position and 
people. 


The most important field open among 
the Hill tribes adjoining this district, is 
Northern Cachar, on our south-castern 
frontier. During the past year, at Gu- 
mai Gujur, an elevated position in the 
Hills, a civil station and military out- 
post have been established. ‘This is the 
first permanent aggressive movement 
of the government, among the Hill 
tribes. In this they have their eye on 
the prospective ovcupation of Burmah, 
and the connection of that country with 
this province. The new station in the 
Hills is only nine days distant from Now- 
gong, thence to Manipur it is fifteen 
days, and to Ava thirty days. Over, 
much of the way from the new station 
to Manipur, there isa good road, and 
between Manipur and Ava there is con- 
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stant intercourse. These Hill tribes 
therefore, lying on our south-east fron- 
tier, seem to be the connecting link be- 
tween Burmah ahd Assam. On this 
account, also, we regard this new station 
in the Hills with much interest. 

According to the census of 1852, there 
was then in northern Cachar a population 
of 20,900 persons. Among these the 
Nagas and Kookies are the most impor- 
tant. The latter are emigrating in large 
numbers from ‘Tipperah and Arracan 
into Northern Cachar. ‘They are repre- 
sented as being like the Mikirs, a quiet, 
industrious and agricultural race. The 
Kookies numbered last year no less than 
11,000, and many more were expected. 
A missionary family located here, would 
have protection and medical advice, and 
would enjoy a superior climate. They 
would also be in the immediate vicinity 
of the Angami Nagas, who number 
100,695 persons. 


Facilities for evangelization. 


Government are about to construct a 
new road between Nowgong and the 
new station. This will open tie way 
for traders, and promote intercourse be- 
tween the mountain and the plain, and 
thus facilitate missionary eperations. 
Another interesting fact is, that govern- 
ment has established two schools in the 
hills. ‘The Assamese and Bengali lan- 
guages are the medium of instruction. 
Many of the people already understand 
Assamese; and through them, as inter- 
preters, the gospel might be at once 
made known to numbers of the people. 
In view ofall these facts, we cannot but 
feel the deepest interest in Northern 
Cachar. We have asked for one addi- 
tional missionary to supply the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Dauble. In 
the notice drawn up by the mission soon 
after Mr. Daiible’s death, the opinion 
expressed to the same effect was unani- 
mous. But while we must increase our 


efforts for the people of the plain, how 
can we neglect these our neighbors, to 
whom a way of access has so clearly 


been opened by the finger of God? 
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Lower Assam and Durrung. 


In reporting upon the claims of this 
field, it may be well to premise that we 
have no “special case” to make out for 
this portion of Assam. We shall not 
speak relatively. Each portion of the 
province has its peculiar claims. The 
most we hope to do, is to present such 
data as will enable those whose province 
it is to supply men and means, to deter- 
mine its real wants. 


Gowahati station—Its history and 
state. 


The Rev. C. Barker came to Gowa- 
hati in 18438, and labored, much of the 
time with feeble health, until 1849, when 
he left the field, and was soon after 
called to his reward above. The Rev. 
A. H. Danforth arrived in 1848, and 
was joined by the Rev. W. Ward in 
1851. Since that time, the interests of 
this station have been under the super- 
vision of these brethren. In 1845 a 
church was formed, which now numbers 
twenty-seven members. Of these, 
twelve are natives, four of whom were 
baptized during the past year. There 
is a new chapel, recently erected, for 
English and native worship, the expense 
of which was rs.1411 4.5. Of this sum, 
200 rupees were furnished by the 
mission; the remaining rs. 1211 4 5 
were paid by local subscriptions. The 
former chapel, built many years ago, 
wholly by local subscriptions, we have 
converted into a zayat and lecture room. 
During the last rainy season, four ser- 
vices have been held on the Sabbath, 
two in Assamese and two in English. 
The average attendance of the former 
has been from twenty to forty, of the 
latter from twenty to thirty. Mrs. Dan- 
forth and Mrs. Ward have conducted 
the Sabbath school. Connected with 
the station are two schools, one a board- 
ing school for girls, the other a day 
school for boys. 

Brethren Danforth and Ward have 
one native assistant each, and are en- 
gaged exclusively in the work of preach- 
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ing: travelling into the interior of the 
district in the dry season, but spending 
most of the wet in Gowahati and vicin- 
ity. Ithas been a question how much 
time should be spent in travelling. — 
Certain it is, that there is enough to do 
in Gowahati, and that the interests there 
must suffer from the absence of mission- 
aries. Still, they endeavor during the 
dry season to visit some ten or, twelve 
different posts, spending a few weeks in 
each, and repeating their visits as often 
as practicable. They do not think it wise 
to travel over a large extent of country, 
knowing that, as a general rule, it is 
only by repeatetly bringing the gospel 
to bear upon the same people, that any 
great amount of good is effected. Where 
they make a stop, they usually spend a 
part of the day in preaching and con- 
versing with the people in the particular 
village in which their tent is pitched. 
The rest of the day is spent in visiting 
the neighboring villages. Very little 
fruit has as yet been realized, nor is it 
possible to tell how much or how little 
has been actually accomplished. Books 
have been distributed, and the gospel 
preached in many places, in some repeat- 
edly. Much knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion has undoubtedly been dif- 
fused, and in many places inquiry start- 
ed. Suill, if we are interrogated What 
of the night?” we must confess we see 
no special indication of the dawn. We 
have no great hope that any decided 
change will be effected at once. The work 
is a great one, and the missionary must 
have “ long patience, until he receive the 
early and the latter rain.” 


Population of Gowahati, resident and 
occasional. 


The permanent native population of 
Gowahati may be estimated at 10,000. 
Besides these, we must inciude the nu- 
merous boat-men and traders flocking 
in from all parts of Assam. It being the 
principal port of the province, the popu- 
lation from this source is large the year 
round. Ilere also is the Commissioner's 
court, or ae of appeal, drawing large 
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numbers from all parts of the province, 
who often spend two or three months 
together in the place. We must add, 
also, the district court, which is the occa- 
sion of a continual immigration. ‘There 
is no time in which this city is not full 
of people, drawn together for different 
purposes from all parts of the district ; 
so that the 10,000 citizens of Gowahati 
form scarcely a moiety of the mass on 
which the missionaries located there are 
called upon to act. They can make 
their influence felt in every part of the 
district, or even send the streams of sal- 
vation to the remotest part of the prov- 
ince. 


Population of Lower Assam — Desh 
Durrung. 

Lower Assam, including Durrung, 
has a population of a million of people. 
Goalpara has 251,000, Kamroop 500,000, 
Darrung 250,000. Durrung includes 
that portion of Assam lying between the 
Bor Nodi and the Luckimpore district. 
Bishnath, formerly a military post, and 
Tezpore, now the residence of the prin- 
cipal assistant of the district, are the two 
most interesting places in the northeast- 
ern part of the district. But Desh Dur- 
rung, or the western part, is by far the 
most important as a missionary field. 
Here the mass of the population is lo- 
cated: and for exports of rice, stick lac, 
india rubber, mustard seed, &c., also for 
the number of laborers it furnishes to 
other districts, it will not suffer in com- 
parison with any other part of Assam. 
The court is held at Mungledye, where 
are stationed a civil magistrate and a 
native doctor. Here also is the general 
terminus of trade, though much of it 
goes down the river called the Bor Nodi, 
directly to Gowahati. Mungledye is the 
seat of the old Koch dynasty. Many of 
the royal family still reside there, and 
are pensioned by government. As in 
other parts of Assam, we find here every 
variety of caste: but the Koch element 
seems to predominate. ‘They are an in- 
dustrious, laboring class, and less bigoted 
than any other people we gn, except 
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the Cacharis. In fact, they can hardly 
be considered a caste ; they are simply 
a race, having adopted the Hindoo 
religion; and perhaps no class of Hin- 
doos can be found whose speedy conver- 
sion may be regarded as more hopeful. 


Cacharis— Their number and char- 
acter. 

Between Mungledye and the Bootan 
Hlills, ina division called Chatgari, is 
the principal location of the Cacharis, a 
people too well known to require a mi- 
nute description. Mr. Robinson, inspee- 
tor of government schools, in speaking 
of them says, “ Chatgari, a frontier dis- 
trict, situated between Desh Durrung 
and the Bootan Hills, and ! suppose about 
thirty or forty miles from Gowahati, 
seems to be their principal /ocale. Ilere 
their numbers are said to amount to 
about 30,000, which is about half the 
Cachari population in the valley. Large 
numbers of them are scattered about in 
the Kamroop district. ‘They present an 
interesting field for missionary labor. 
They are the most active and industrious 
part of the population in the valley, and 
are free from the trammels of Iindoo- 
ism.” Captain Butler, in his * Sketch of 
Assam,” writes as follows : —-“ The Ca- 
charis, who reside at the foot of the hills, 
are the most useful and industrious as 
well as the most athletic men in Assam, 
and allowed to be the best cultivators. 
They irrigate their lands to a great ex- 
tent, from hill streams ; and consequently 
raise far better crops than their neigh- 
bors.” These people, resembling so 
much, in their freedom from religious 
prejudice and their apparent readiness 
forthe reception of the gospel, the Karens 
of Burmah, have come from northern 
Cachar and the hills separating Assam 
from Burmah, where a large number of 
them still reside. They have from time 
to time proved themselves formidable, 
successfully waging war with the old 
Ahoms, and in their turn holding pos- 
session of the country. But for many 
years they have quietly settled down, 
giving themselves to agricultural pur- 
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suits, and are now a most peaceful and 
inoffensive people. Nor have they lost 
their courage. The government here 
draw largely from them for the army, 
and they are found to make excellent 
soldiers. ‘They also furnish the various 
factories in the province with their prin- 
cipal laborers, As a people, they are 
readily susceptible of religious impres- 
sions, and have almost invariably become 
Christians when brought directly under 
our tuition and influence. Several of 
them are now connected with the church 
at Gowahati. 

We believe -that all the officers of 
Assam agree in placing the lower part 
of Durrung among the most interesting 
portions of the province. Mr. Robinson 
places its population at 169,000. 

Bootan Hills —Thibet — Access from 

Mungledye. 

But aside from the intrinsic interest 
of Durrung district, there is another con- 
sideration which to the missionary great- 
ly enhances its importance. It is its 
connection with Bootan and Thibet. 
The Booteas occupy the hills back of 
Durrung, and are said to number about 
80,000. A few years ago, they were a 
savage, marauding race, subsisting prin- 
cipally by plundering the plains; but 
since British rule has held them in check, 
they have commenced trading with the 
Assamese. And now a large trading- 
mart or fair is held through the cold 
season at Oodalguri, a place in the 
Cachari district about a day’s march 
from Mungledye; where the Booteas 
come down, bring the numerous products 
of the hills, and receive those of the 
plains in exchange. From the very 
nature of the two countries, this traflic 
must continue to increase. The Booteas 
cannot do without the produce of the 
plains, while, on the other hand, the 
plains require the produce of the hills. 

What, then, will be the mutual influ- 
ence of this trade? 1. It will give the 
Booteas a knowledge of the Assamese 
language, and render them accessible to 
missionary effort through that medium. 
Already a large number of those who 
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come down, understand and speak it tol- 
erably well. 2. It will impart strength, 
energy and independence of character 
to the people of the plains, thereby start- 
ing springs of action which for centuries 
have been lying inert. 3. These hills 
will soon be thrown open to British traf- 
fic, and the missionary be suffered to 
traverse them with impunity. Already, 
we are allowed to go up two or three 
days journey. 4. It is said to be only 
sixteen days march from Mungledye to 
Lassa, the capital of Thibet; scarcely 
farther than the distance to Upper Assam. 
Here, then, is the key to Thibet, and 
from this place light must proceed to illu- 
mine that dark though most interesting 
country. And who is to say but the 
Cacharis, with whom the Booteas princi- 
pally trade, are to be the very instru- 
ments to convert the Booteas; and the 
Booteas, in their turn, instruments for 
the conversion of the Tartar race? 
They are connected with them in their 
civil and political state, while their com- 
mercial interests are most closely united 
with Assam. Hence, from their loca- 
tion, they must necessarily receive im- 
pressions from the south, and carry them 
to the north. 

‘These considerations, in the mind 
of the missionary, greatly enhance 
the importance of immediately occu- 
pying this portion of Assam. We 
would recommend two missionaries for 
Mungledye, one for the Assamese, and 
one for the Cacharis. This recommen- 
dation was made by the mission two years 
ago, and every year impresses us more 
and more with the importance of taking 
immediate possession of this post. 


Kamroop — Goalpara — Behare. 


The condition of Kamroop is pretty 
generally known, and its importance 
conceded. The mass of its population 
live upon the north bank of the gfeat 
river, and present a field painfully large, 
when contrasted with the most we can 
hope the Exeeutive Committee will be 
able to do for it at present. Mr Robin- 
son says of it: —“ Kamroop has an area 
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of about 2,820 square miles, of which 
probably not more than 1,000 are under 
cultivation. ‘The population is but little 
scattered, and in some parts it is very 
dense. Means of travelling, both by 
land and water, are better here than in 
any other district. The population at 
the lowest computation, I should think 
to be about 500,000; at least, I shall be 
within bounds in estimating it at one- 
third of the entire population of the prov- 
ince.” 

Goalpara and Behar must not be for- 
gotten by our mission. It is well known 
that there is not a missionary between 
Gowahati and Dacca, where millions of 
deathless spirits are swarming the road 
to death. A large portion of this popu- 
lation, it is believed, could be better 
reached trom Assam than from any other 
quarter. Their language, though differ- 
ing somewhat from the literature of the 
upper portions of Assam, is believed to 
bear a stronger resemblance to it than 
to the literature of Bengal. Behar was 
formerly connected with this province. 
Goalpara is so still, If the American 
Baptists do not give them the gospel, it 
may be well for us to inquire, Who 
will? God has emphatically pointed 
out and consigned] this whole field to us, 
without even a competitor. It is true, 
there is a German missionary laboring at 
Tezpore; but he is supported by local 
subscriptions; and such has been the fall- 
ing off of funds, occasioned by the death 
of its patrons and the withdrawl of pa- 
tronage, that a few months ago an aban- 
donment of the mission was seriously 
contemplated. We can scarcely hope 
that it will long continue in existence. 
These are facts which demand our seri- 
ous consideration. 

It is unnecessary for us to speak par- 
ticularly of the southern bank of the 
Brahmaputra. The principal place is 
Gowahati, bat the population stretches 
all the way to Goalpara, and presents 
an interesting line of march for mission- 
ary enterprise. At Palesbari, about 


fourteen miles below Gowahati, is one of 


the largest hats (market places) in the 
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province. ‘The market is held two days 
in a week, when from four to six thou- 
sand people are collected together for 
traffic. We have found this an impor- 
tant place for scattering gospel truth. 
There are several other large hats, held 
semi-weekly, under the hills, where an 
extensive traflie is carried on with the 
bordering hill tribes, particularly the 
Kossyas and Garrows. The intercourse 
of these tribes with the people of the 
plains is becoming every year more and 
more intimate, and the traffic greater. 
Already a large number of villages of 
Kossyas, Garrows, Mikirs and Cacharis, 
are interspersed with the Assamese, liv- 
ing near the foot of the hills; all show- 
ing conclusively, that these hill people 
must be reached through the Assamese, 
and that their salvation is especially 
committed to this mission. It would be 
impossible, without making this report 
too long, to enter into any detailed ac- 
count of the‘iumber, character and appa- 
rent readiness of these tribes for the 
Suflice it to say, that we know 
of no heathen people of whose speedy 


gospel. 


conversion we should have more confi- 
dence, could missionary effort be ex- 
pended among them. 


Encouragements to missionary labor. 


In looking over the province of Assam 
as a missionary ficld, there are a few 
prominent characteristies which strike 
us as deserving of particularattention, 
as furnishing ground for encourage- 
ment. 

1. The formative state of the people. 
They have just passed under British 
rule. Such were the convulsions which 
rent the whole country during the Mo- 
hanmmedan and subsequent Burman inva- 
sion, as to leave the long established 
institutions of the country in a feeble 
and tottering state. The religion of the 
people, though still Hindu, has experi- 
enced such a shock as will hasten its 
downfall. Already Ichabod seems writ- 
ten upon the whole fabric in unmistak- 
able characters. The people are escap- 
ing from a falling shelter. They must 
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find a refuge somewhere. Why may 
not that refuge be the Cross ? 

2. The nature of the influence of the 
priests. Their power has been mainly 
drawn from the patronage of the ancient 
kings. Large grants of land were made 
by them for the support of religion. 
The brahmins still retain many of these 
lands, which constitute their principal 


source of influence. Some of these 


grants have been cancelled: others must | 


in time follow ;— when the priests will 
be the poorest class in the province. 
Even now the wealth of the country is 
rapidly passing into the hands of the 
traders and cultivators, and many of the 
brahmins have been compelled to take 
the plough and the hoe to keep from 
starvation. ‘This process may be slow, 
but the elements are at work, and the 
result is certain. 

3. Security from the incursions of hill 


tribes. It is sometimes stated that the | 
valley of Assam itself contains not more | 
than 1,500,000 inhabitants, and this is | 
used as an apology for doing so litdle for 
this mission. Were this true, a million 
and a half of people handed over by 
providence, especially, we had almost 
said exclusively, to the American Bap- 
tists, certainly involves no slight respon- 
sibility. Dut this view of the case gives 
It is 
true that a comparatively small portion 


anything but a correct impression. 


of the valley is inhabited ; but unless we 


take into consideration the reasons why | 


it is not, we fall into a fatal error in our | 
estimate of the importance of this as a 
missionary ficld. ‘This valley was un- | 
doubtedly densely 
We find evidences of this in the remains 


populated. | 


once 


of stone temples and bridges, as well as 
in the bricks, pottery, hewn stones, and | 


strengthen our stzkes. 


richer or more easily cultivated land on 
tne face of the globe, than we find here. 
And when we look at the causes of de- 
population, we have the strongest confi- 
dence and hope that Assam will again 
swarm with its 10,000,000 of people. 

Formerly there was no protection from 
the incursions of the hill tribes. They 
came down in hordes from every point, 
plundered the country, burnt the vil- 
lages, and murdered or carried off the 
people, by thousands. Added to this, 
were the internal wars, carried on almost 
incessantly for more than a thousand 
years. Here we have a suflicient cause 
for all the desolation we see. But these 
causes of desolation no longer exist. In- 
ternal peace has been permanently estab- 
lished. The hill tribes are suecessfully 
held incheck. And the province invites 
immigration from every quarter. While 
the Bengalis are coming in on the one 
side, many from the hills on the other 
are actually settling in the ploins, and 
others are entering into a vigorous traf- 
fic with the valley. In fact, the commu- 
nication between all these hill tribes is 
becoming every year more important. 
The races must eventually amalgamate. 
The question is no longer whether the 
Assam mission has any work to do for 
these formerly savage tribes. They are 
actually coming to us, and we cannot 
refuse their plea. God is opening the 
door wide, north, south, east and west, 
and is calling on the mission, in loud 
and solemn tones, to enlarge our borders 
It is not for 
one or two millions we labor; we have 
millions for our inheritance. 

In view of these considerations, the 
mission, in their appeal for help, may be 
in danger, on the one hand, of incurring 


old tanks and bunds, found in the wildest | the Divine displeasure by asking too lit- 


parts of the province. It is not improb- 


tle; while, on the other, they feel that 


able that the valley once supported a| they must moderate their coavictions 


population of 
And why may it not again? There is no 


more than 10,000,000. | by the limited means of the Uxecutive 


Comniittee. 
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RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER RROM DR. DAWSON. 


Embassy from the king — Negotiations 
for a treaty of peace. 


Rangoon, Oct. 7, 1854. — A Burmese 
ambassador from Ava to the Governor- 
General of India, landed here yesterday 
under a salute of thirteen guns from one 
of the steamers, and other ceremonies at 
the wharf. He has brought over a hun- 
dred boxes and packages of presents, to 
offer in the name of his king, for the ac- 
ceptance of Lord Dalhousie. 

The object of this embassy is said to be 
to negotiate a “treaty of peace” with 
the English government. — It originated 
in an overture made by the latter to cede 
back to the king of Burmah the district 
of Mendoong. 

This district, which now lies within 
the English boundary, constituted the 
patrimonial estate of the present mon- 
arch before the breaking out of the war. 
He was then the prince of “ Mendoong,” 
and had nething whatever to do in the 
difficulties between the two governments. 
In fact, he was reported to be averse to 
the war; and, as the leader of the peace 
party at the capital, did everything he 
could to reconcile the belligerents. It 
was, in short, his peace policy which 
procured for him his brother's throne. 
But the annexation of his estate, which 
formed a part of the conquered prov- 
ince of Pegu, is considered a personal 
humiliation of the reigning sovereign ; 
and hence the offer now male by the 
government of India to restore it to its 
late owner on condition of his signing a 
treaty of peace. 

In this document, the cession of the 
province of Pegu to the British govern- 
ment. will be formally declared, and other 
privileges conceded, which are requisite 
for the promotion of commerce between 
the upper and lower provinces of the 
empire. 

The embassy consists of the late Dal- 
la woon, (governor of Dalla.) who has 
been promoted to the rank of a woon- 
gyee, or minister of state ; an atwenwoon, 
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or privy councillor; the royal interpre- 
ter, Mr.-Macertish, and another Burmese 
officer, who is called the Superintendent 
of steamers. The woongyee is a highly 
respectable individual, and from his 
kind, conciliating deportment toward 
Commodore Lambert, during the negoti- 
ations which unhappily led to the war, is 
now held in high esteem by the English 
authorities. 

It is currently reported that he has in- 
structions to demand back other places 
in Pegu; for instance, Bassein and the 
Bassein river. If money be needed as 
an indemnity for the expense of its cap- 
ture, he is to grant it. But on no ac- 
count is he to submit to a refusal. 

Failing to secure these objects from 
the Governor General, he is clothed with 
power to proceed to England, and pre- 
sent his case for the consideration of the 
home government. Should such a step 
be taken, it will be a strange phenome- 
non in Burmese diplomacy, to witness a 
native agent of the king of Ava pleading 
before the British nation for justice to 
his now diminished country. If such a 
movement is really contemplated — and 
many suppose it to be not at all unlikely 
— the Jesuit priests are doubtless at the 
bottom of it. One of them has come 
down with the embassy to Rangoon. 


JOURNAL OF MR. 


On the 23d of June last, Mr. Ingalls left 
Rangoon on a trip to Prome, for the benefit of 
the health of Mrs. Ingalls. On the 25th, they 
were at Donabew, where twenty-one Karens 
had recentiy been baptized by Mr. Brayton. 
On the 28th, they reached Prome, six days 
from Rangoon. The distance is said to be 190 
miles. Messrs. Kincaid and Simons have been 
blessed in their work at this station, and thirty 
have been baptized. Mr. Ingalls left his wife, 
still in feeble health, at Prome, and returned 
to his labors at Rangoon. 


INGALLS. 


New inquirers — Baptisms. 
Rangoon, July 4.—Spent most of 
the day with new inquirers from Pa- 
zoondoung. These men were evidently 
secking the salvation of their souls. They 


had no desire to hear about Gaudama, 
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but listened with intense interest to the 
story of the cross. They had heard the 
preaching of Moung On, the young man 
baptized by our Foreign Secretary, and 
were far advanced in age. Yesterday, 
two new men came of their own accord 
and said, “ Speak not to us about Gau- 
dama, but tell us about the Eternal God!” 
The glory of Gaudama is departing, the 
work of mercy is advancing, and the 
light is spreading. Burmah, these are 
good days for thee! 

9.—A good day. After the usual 
service, five Burmans were received for 
baptism, and we retired to the royal 
tank and baptized them. I enjoyed the 
service of the day. Ko Thah A was in 
his place, and the aged members near 
him. On the right sat the sisters of the 
church, and in front some fifteen boys 
and girls, members of the school just 
commenced. Our subject was, Acts 8: 
8, “ And there was great joy in that 
city.” The candidates gave good evi- 
dence of repentance toward God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Three 
of them are heads of families from Pa- 
zoondoung, and prominent men. 

20.— Last Sabbath I had a large 
assembly, with many new listeners. 

Aug. 1. — New inquirers all day, some 
quite interesting; time fully occupied. 

2.— Two new inquirers, and appli- 
eants for baptism. 

4.— Early this morning a fine Bur- 
man, who holds an official situation under 
Government, called, and spent the whole 
day in order to inquire about Christ. 

6. Visited the’baptismal waters, and 
four Burmans were baptized. ‘The au- 
dience was large and attentive. Three 
of these candidates were from Kem- 
mendine. 


New church at Pazoondoung — Ordi- 
nation — Visitor from Ling. 
19.— A council met to consult upon 
the propriety of organizing a new church 
at Pazoondoung,* and ordaining two 
men for the pastoral office. Fifteen 
members of the Rangoon church re- 
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quested a dismission, to be formed into 
this new church. ‘The request was 
granted, and the church constituted. 
Thus another golden lamp has been lit up 
in Burmah, and two new stars to shine 
in her dark horizon. May great grace 
be upon this new interest at Pazoondoung. 

Kemmendine is receiving the gospel. 
Three new inquirers from that place 
were with me all day, and soon a church 
will be planted in that great village. A 
man of high standing has been down 
from Ling, a large district some sixty 
miles from Rangoon, and spent a long 
time in listening to the gospel. He re- 
turned with tracts, and is now preaching 
there. The light is spreading. O, that 
we had the men and means to publish 
salvation and plant churches in all the 
towns of Burmah. 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 
Review of a year. 


Maulmain, October 20, 1854.— 
Another year has quickly fled. It 
seems hardly possible that we have been 
sixteen months in Burmah. I have been 
reviewing my studies, labors and sue- 
cesses. I discover nothing worth 1elat- 
ing in my favor, but, O, the goodness of 
God! I cannot tell the thousandth part 
of what we have experienced and wit- 
nessed during these few months. It has 
not been a season of very great prosper: 
ity to our mission, according to human 
judgment; neither has it been one of 
adversity. Death has not been permit- 
ted to enter any of the mission families. 
We have been favored with perhaps an 
unusual degree of health. But the little 
band of disciples has often been broken, 
and one after another have fallen asleep 
in Jesus. 

Ko Manboke, the old Peguan assist- 
ant and deacon, and thegdnherst Moung 
Shway Moung, are amongst the more 
prominent members who have died. It 
is sweet to stand by the dying bed and 
the grave of a converted heathen—to 
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think of him in heaven, bowing with an- 
gels, the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
and the redeemed of all ages and climes, 
around the throne of God, ascribing 
praise and glory and honor to Him 
who sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb. 

We have not been left to toil without 
conversions and baptisms amongst the 
Burmans and Peguans, and I am of the 
opinion that here, as in every other 
place, suecess may be hoped for in pro- 
portion to the efforts put forth, so far 
as those efforts correspord with the di- 
vinely appointed means of grace. Full 
success cannot be measured by the num- 
ber of baptisms reported. There is 
great danger, it appears to me, of bap- 
tizing Burmans too soon. Neither can 
our success be estimated rightly in com- 
parison with the success of our Karen 
missionaries. Nothing is more striking 
than the contrast between Karens and 
Burmans. The Karens are a people al- 
ready prepared of the Lord to be gath- 
ered into his fold. The Burmans, for 
untold ages, have been accumulating the 
guilt and curse of idolatry. Mrs. Wade 
once said that “they have leng felt that 
a greater blow was given to the empire 
of Satan when one Burman or Peguan 
was converted, than when ten Karens 
were converted.” 

The Burman field reminds me strong- 
ly of our New England forests, with 
their huge hemlocks, their massive oaks, 
and others of the forest tribe, which have 
stood for many centuries, fattening upon 
the soil without molestation. Persons 
unaccustomed to them would think it a 
Herculean task to remove them, and 
bring the earth beneath into fruitful 
fields. But to the husbandman, they are 
not formidable. He knows that years of 
patient toil will make the wilderness bud 
and blossom, and that, in the end, abun- 
dant harvests from the deep, rich soil, 
will amply reward him for his labors. 


The source of encouragement. 


Here in this moral field we find great 
obstacles in our way, great evils to over- 
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come, gross and deeply rooted errors to 
supplant, great revolutions to eflect. 
Persons ignorant of their resources 
shrink from the task. ‘Their hearts fail 
them. They are ready to give up in 
despair. But those who “know in 
whom they have believed,” who have not 
only seen but felt that “the gospel is the 
power of God,” are undismayed. They 
feel that “we are able to go up and pos- 
sess the land.” We must be willing to 
toil on with comparatively few converts, 
until these deep foundations of idolatry 
are upheaved by the mighty lever of di- 
vine truth; for, “those that have turned 
the world upside down are come hither 
also.” The time is not far distant, I be- 
lieve, when the Burmans will be, as “a 
nation, born ina day.” Nothing is more 
evident than that the Buddhist system of 
superstition is gradually dying out. The 
Karens are already prepared. ‘The Bur- 
mans God is mercifully preparing for 
the harvest, and they will in due time 
be gathered into the heavenly garner. 


Baptisms— A promising disciple. 


Since my last, three of the four can- 
didates mentioned have been baptized ; 
the other was ill at the time. 

Ko Boke, my teacher, after a long and 
severe struggle with the “powers of 
darkness,” has at length been baptized. 
We have had very good evidence of his 
conversion several months; but we have 
been pained to see, all the while, a 
shrinking dread of baptism. He often 
told me that “he believed, and that he 
ought to be baptized; but that he was 
ashamed thus to profess Christ.” lis 
children and his brethren would entreat 
of him not to forsake and disgrace them. 

Observing, one day, that I was very 
anxious about him, he said, “ Don’t be 
anxious, teacher; God will give me 
strength to do this duty bye and bye.” 
1 expressed some fears that his deceitful 
heart would mislead him; that the longer 
he delayed known duty, the more diffi- 
cult would be its performance. To sat- 
isfy me, he said, “ Teacher, you remem- 
ber that before we went to the jungle, I 
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was ashamed to go from house to house 
with you, to read and talk about this re- 
ligion. I would not so much as sing a 
hymn with you. I was ashamed. But 
now it is not so. T love to go with you, 
to read, talk and sing about the true 
God and Jesus Christ. This is because 
God has given me great grace and 
strength, and willhe not give me strength 
to endure baptism?” His words have 
proved true. He comes to us with all 
his heart. His steps have been slow, 
cautious and thorough, and every way 
satisfactory to us. He is regarded by 
all as a very interesting convert. 

He isa man of fifty years of age, of 
good mind, able to speak the Peguan and 
Burmese languages perfectly, (he does 
not read Burman very well,) with a re- 
markable aptness to teach, and a heart 
glowing with love to God and to his 
countrymen. May we not hope that he 
will be a great blessing? He says, “I 
have served Gaudama fifty years in vain ; 
now I want to preach Jesus Christ's law, 
the law of the true God, as long as I 
live.” Mrs. Wade said to me, after con- 
siderable conversation with him one day, 
“T cannot but feel that the mantle of Ko 
Manboke has fallen upon your teacher.” 

Hlis conversion seemed to give a new 
impetus to the church. If I have been 
correctly informed, he is the only con- 
vert direc'ly from idolatry in Maulmain 
during the last ten years. You can easi- 
ly perceive how it would encourage the 
pastor and church. Ko Oung Moo said, 
when he was received, “ We have reason 
to rejoice and take courage, especially as 
he cannot see a man without desiring to 
preach’ to him.” 

How thankful I ought to be, that God 
has thus carly raised. up to me a true 
yoke-fellow in the gospel from among 
the heathen. May he be one of a 
thousand. 


Choice treasures. 


Men Thah, an account of whom Mrs. 
Bixby communicated to the Macedonian 
a few months since, is still with us. I 
have never witnessed a more rapid 
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growth in a young convert. I cannot 
tell you how happy we are in Ko Boke 
and Men Thah, two rich trophies of di- 
vine grace. If our house should be 
filled with the choicest gems and the 
purest gold, and we could call it all our 
own, we could not be half so happy in 
the enjoyment of it, as we are in this 
treasure of redeemed souls. 


GREECE. 
TIDINGS FROM MR. ARNOLD. 


Under date of Athens, Nov. 8, 1854, Mr. 
Arnold communicated the intelligence that 
the city was then the scene of the greatest 
excitement on account of the appearance of 
the cholera a few days previously. A few 
cases had occurred in preceding weeks; but 
when the disease assumed a more virulent 
type, the alarm was almost universal. 
Thousands fled from the city in the greatest 
haste; but the malady extended also to the 
villages and islands whither they betook them- 
selves for refuge. The reports differed as to 
the extent of the mortality; but weeds of 
mourning met the eye of the traveller contin- 
ually. 

At a later date, (Dec. 7,) the epidemic had 
begun to abate, and the number of new cases 
from day to day was lessening. The number 
of deaths to that time was estimated at 1500, 
or more than one in ten of the population re- 
maining in the city. Throughout this fearful 
Visitation the family of Mr. Arnold had been 
graciously preserved; and with a slight ex- 
ception had had uninterrupted health. The 
usual Greek services had not been intermitted. 

The accounts of Mr. Buel’s state of health 
are more favorable. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF SAKELLARIUS. 

Mr. Arnold sends a translation of a portion 
of the journal of Sakellarius, who has been 
engaged as a colporteur, from which some im- 
pression may be gained of the spirit of this 
convert, and also of the manner in which his 
work is regarded by the Greeks. 


Greek curiosity. 

Monday, Aug. 21, 1854.— Leaving 
Athens this day, I arrived at Amaronsi 
about noon, and put up at the café of 
Nicholas Chaimantas, when I exposed 
my books forsale. Many began to come 
and look at them, and ask, “ What 
books are these ?”—with great curios- 
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ity ; for it was the first time they had 
ever seen books offered for sale in their 
village. Among the rest came also a 
young man about twenty years of age, an 
Athenian, as I heard afterwards, and a 
student; who, after he had examined 
some of the books, said, “‘ Those are the 
books of the Americans.” Immediately 
all who had booksin their hands put them 
down, and went away. So I remained 
till evening without selling any, and 
very few persons came near me. I 
almost lost hope. 

Aug. 22.— This morning [I went 
again to the same café, and opened my 
books. Taking up the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, I opened at the place where Chris- 
tian talks with Piety, Prudence and 
Charity, and the tears filled my eyes as 
I read. One with whom I was acquaint- 
ed then came, and asked me why I wept. 
I told him, that I had no occasion to 
weep ; only the book made me weep for 
joy and for sorrow. He wondered at my 
reply ; but as he could not read, and 
could not understand very well, I pre- 
pared to have some conversation with 
him about the book; and afterward I 
read to him “The Good Shepherd,” 
which he could more easily understand. 
He then seemed to comprehend why the 
tears start when one reads such books. 
When I had finished reading, he asked 
me for a book, that his boy might read 
it to him in the evening, and I gave him 
one. While I was reading “The 
Good Shepherd,” many came and listen- 
ed, and some took up other books and 
began to read. They then began to ask 
the price; and some bought a few of the 
smaller ones. Upon this the priests of 
the village came, to whom I gave each a 
tract, and they sat down to read them: 
with others I had conversation, and so 
the whole day passed. 

Aug. 23.—I went again to-day to 
the same place, and displayed my books. 
Again the people began to come, as they 
did yesterday, and I had opportunity to 
persuae some to read, of whom a part 
were pleased, and bought after they had 


read. Thus I disposed of a number also 
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this day. I had also conversations with 
several persons. 


A voluntary advocate — Hospitality. 


Aug. 24.—To-day I started very 
early from Athens on foot, and after two 
hours I arrived at Amaronsi,* when I 
again opened my books, and the people 
began to come and read. Afterwards 
some students came, and began, some to 
criticise, and some to condemn, and some 
to oppose my books. Among them was a 
young man named Anastasiades, hitherto 
a stranger to me, who defended my 
books, and in general books of this kind. 
There was also another—a friend of 
mine, named Panteles: and then begana 
long conversation between five or six 
young men. They were divided in 
opinion, some condemning the books, 
and others commending them. After 
they had dispersed, Anastasiades return- 
ed, and we made ourselves known to each 
other, and conversed together with mu- 
tual satisfaction. 

Sept. 1.—To-day I started from Ama- 
ronsi for Penteli, where the English 
troops are encamped, my fricnd Panteles 
accompanying me. Here I disposed of 
sundry tracts and four copies of the 
New Testament, and had much conver- 
sation with the priest of the sonastery, 
who also bought a New Testament. 
Subsequently I had a talk with two 
others, servants of the monastery, one a 
young man, the other aged. Our con- 
versation was upon indifference to re- 
ligion, and the corrupt state of the com- 
munity, and the extent to which men 
have departed from the will of God. I 
read to them many portions of the di- 
vine word. In the midst of our conver- 
sation the young man lefi, but the old 
man remained. I found him very igno- 
rant. Afterward the conversation turn- 
ed upon faith and unbelict, and I read 
to him the third chapter of Daniel, show- 

* Of this walk he says, in a note of the same 
day, * Larrived at half past six this morning, well 
and joyful, for my journey was solitary, and ac- 
companied with incessant thoughts going to God, 
especially when I called to mind the satisfaction I 


felt yesterday evening in listening to your inter- 
pretation of the word of God.” 
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ing him how great faith the three young 
men had. I read to him also the eighth 
chapter to the Romans, showing what 
faith we ought to have in Christ, and how 
much we ought to love him. The old man 
wept, and thanking me, said, “I wish 
you well, and may God give you what 
you desire.” He then brought me bread 
and olives, wishing to show his hospital- 
ity and gratitude. 


Opposition and decision. 


Sept. 5.—I went again to Amaronsi, 
when } proceeded first to the house in 
which I had heretofore lodged. The 
master of the house, who was friendly, 
told me it was better that I should not 
go out into the streets, because the peo- 
ple were very much excited since yes- 
terday. “What is the matter ?” I asked 
him. Ile then told me, “ Yesterday 
after church, (the day was a feast day, 
one of the high festivals of the place, in 
honor of the Virgin,) a letter from the 
bishop was read, denouncing your books, 
and there was a great out-cry and excite- 
ment. Some wished to seize the books; 
but this was opposed by some of your 
friends, and so they left them alone.” 1 
replied to him, that it was nothing seri- 
ous, and that I should go out as usual. 
But he was very much alarmed, and 
said to me, “ Well, if you will go out, 
atleast don’t take any books with you.” 
I did not hearken to him, however; but 
took my books and opened them in the 
usual place. Then some of my acquaint- 
ances came to me, and ina friendly way 
urged me to gather up my books, and 
not make any further use of them; for, 
perhaps, I might suffer forit. But I paid 
no heed tothem. Afterwards the police 
officer came, and told me that I must 
not sell such booksas these. I answered 
him, “ My books are published, and are 
known to the community ; they are found 


in many book stores, and on the tables of 


many bishops, priests and teachers.” 
He would not hear any of my remon- 
strances, but ordered me, threatening to 
use force if I refused, to pack up my 
books, and io make no more use of them. 
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I was obliged to obey his order, and to 
lock up my books, for I had no license. 
Then those who had yesterday been ex- 
cited against me, began to revile, and 
insult, and accuse me, and some coun- 
selled me not to follow this calling, 
because it is a despised one, and I should 
be disgracing my country and my relig- 
ion, helping to disseminate the senti- 
ments of foreigners. I replied, “ On the 
contrary, I am trying to diffuse my own 
sentiments, to honor my country, and to 
recommend my religion. What evil 
have I done ? Let my crime be proved.” 
Then some priests from abroad, who 
happened to be sitting outside the café, 
among whom was the abbot of the mon- 
astery of Penteli, called me out, with the 
design, perhaps, of admonishing me ; but 
I began immediately conversation with 
them, speaking first of lying, because 
some of those present had been uttering 
such calumnies, that it made one shudder 
to hear them. They said nothing, not 
wishing, perhaps, to appear to have any 
conversation with a heretic. At last, 
however, the abbot said to me, “* My son, 
your ideas seem to be very correct; but 
we must be prudent, and must comply 
with the direction of our Lord, who says, 
‘If they will not receive you, departand 
go to another city.’ You see they don’t 
want you here, and you should go away.” 
“ Very well,” said I, * but I have done 
nothing wrong.” Then he said again, 
“Very well, my son, you have done 
nothing wrong, but it is better for you 
to go, because they talk, and give out a 
good many things about you, so that 
there is danger of its coming to some- 
thing worse.” I answered him calmly, 
“] have no fear, because I am inno- 
cent.” Many then began to gather 
around us, and I thought it best to say 
nothing more for a while ; but I did not 
go away immediately, that I might not 
seem to yield tothem. A little after, 
Panteles came and called me, and I then 
arose and went away. In the evening I 
returned to Athens, and told all these 
things to the brethren. 

Sept. 6.—I had much conversation to- 
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day with Mr. Triandaphylides concern- 
ing repentance, confession, and obedi- 
ence to the word of God. He seemed 
much affected, and confessed that he was 
miserable and unhappy, because all his 
life he had been a transgressor of the law 
of God. Afterwards we read the 10th 
chapter of Matthew and prayed together. 

Oct. 23.—I started from Athens about 
nine o’clock this morning, and arrived at 
Koropi about four, and put up at the shop 
of a Hydriote, named Stamoti. Some 
of the villagers soon came to me, and 
asked me what nice things I had brought 
them, supposing that I had merchandise 
to sell; for they are accustomed to see 
such traders, but I was the first book- 
seller ever seen among them. But as 
soon as they heard that I had books, they 
immediately began to whisper to each 
other. After a little while, they brought 
the teacher and the scribe of the de- 
mus. ‘The scribe asked me my name. 
As soon as he heard my answer, he 
began to talk apart with the teacher, 
and with the second magistrate of the 
village. Afterwards he turned to me 
and said, “ Where do you obtain these 
books ? have youa bookstore in Athens ? 
if so, where?” I answered him, that I 
obtained the books from different book- 
stores, and that I had no establishment 
in Athens, but went about as a travel- 
ling bookseller. “ Your name,” said he, 
“is known to us; but tell me, have you 
a license to sell these books in this de- 
mus?” “Yes,” I replied, “I have a 
general license from the Government for 
the whole department, given me by or- 
der of the ministry.” “Very well,” 
said he, and without adding anything 
more he began to look at the books. 
He did not even ask to see the license. 
During all this time, many of the villagers 
were looking at the books, and asking 
the teacher if they were good, and if 
they had better buy. Before me he 
made no reply; but he went out and 
talked with them, and from what I cculd 
understand, he told them I was the man 
about whom the bishop had written to 
them, and that my books were American. 
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Friendly reception. 


Oct. 27.—This morning at 8 o'clock, I 
left Keratea, and passed again through 
the village of Marsopoulo to Koropi. 
There I found the teacher reading the 
Good Shepherd, and the Sinner’s Friend 
in the café, surrounded by five or six 
villagers. They received me in a very 
friendly manner, and I asked them how 
they liked the tracts. They answered 
me, that they were very good; “ but,” 
said they, “ who practises what they 
say?” Tanswered that we must practise 
these things, and all who profess to be 
Christians. When I started to go, the 
teacher accompanied me a little way, 
and I then asked him, if he had read the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. He told me that he 
had not read it all, but what he had 
read had made a deep impression upon 
him. He had read a part, too, to his 
wife, and she had said to him, “ We are 
lost sinners; how negligently we have 
lived.” I then told him that if he would 
let others have the books to read, and 
recommend them to buy, I would make 
him a present of them; for I had at first 
only left them with him for examination. 
So we parted pleasantly. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH CATHOLICS. 


From another correspondent in Greece we 
have an account of an interview with a 
Catholic young woman, exhibiting the manner 
in which the peculiarities of the Catholic and 
the Protestant faith lie in the popular mind. 


Miss —— comes frequently of an 
evening. When she came, one Sabbath 
evening, and began on the subject of 
dress, I said to her, “Let us leave the 
subject of dress now, and turn to some- 
thing more improving.” “Why?” 
“ Because it is the Lord’s day.” She 
then said, “ O, we are not so rigid as all 
that; if we keep from gross sins, &c.” 
I said, “I know you are not so strict; 
many are not; but what does the word 
of God say about it? Shall we read 
it?” Sheassented. I turned to Isaiah, 
“Tf thou wilt call the Sabbath a delight, 
not speaking thine own words, &c.” 
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“ Now, Miss ——~, are these our own | repented of sin, and that we love and be- 
words, or not?” lieve on the Lord Jesus, and are desir- 

She said, “O, it seems very strange ; | ous of honoring Him at his table; but 
it is not in one thing, but in everything, we find no warrant in the Bible to con- 
you Protestants differ from us. You do | fess to any creature, so that we may be 
not allow of revering saints.” “ Not in forgiven, before partaking of the com- 
the sense of worship,” I said. She re- ffunion.” She said, “ But does not the 
plied, “Can we hold them in too much | Bible say, Confess your faults one to an- 
esteem, who have left us such an exam- | other?” “ It does; but you know very 
ple of witnessing to the truth, and even | well that the words ‘ one to another,’ in 
become martyrs for its sake?” “If| the Greek, mean more than you prac- 
we give them the worship due to God, we | tice. The person you confess to, never 
do.” confesses to you. Therefore this text 
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reply. “ Will you read what the Bible 
says on this subject?” “ Where is it in 
the Bible?” again she said. We turned 
to the Revelation. I asked her, in the 
meantime, whether a man or an angel was 
greatest? We read the passage where 
the angel prevented John from worship- 
ping him, saying, “ Worship God.” She 
then said, “ And you would not adore 
those venerable Fathers, and others who 
have been so blest of God?” I said, 
“ How could I, after reading this? But 
we have not yet done. We have the tes- 
timony in our favor of your own great 
apostle Peter.” She looked inquiringly. 
“Turn,” I said, “to the tenth of Acts, 
and you will see what ke says.” She 
read the passage deliberately, and then 
said, “I still think they ought to be rev- 
erenced.” 1 replied, “ O Miss , if 
you knew the blessedness of believing on 
and loving the Lord Jesus, you would 
never think of adoring any one else ; in- 
deed, you could not do it? You would 
feel that you were dishonoring your best 
friend, and giving that to others which 
alone is his due.” She seemed at a loss 
for an answer, and said nothing. 

After a considerable pause, I said, 
“Mr. had the communion to-day.” 
She replied, “ Your church has no com- 
munion.” I said, “ Oh, indeed it has.” 
“How often?” “Once a month.” 
“Once a month, to go to communion, 
and not go first to confession !!" “ We 
do go to confession. We confess our 
sins to God, and before we enter the 
church at all, or become communicants, 
we confess we are sinners, that we have 
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cannot support your practice.” She 
said,“ I told you before, that you differ 
‘from us in everything.” I said, “I 
| suppose that the reason is, that your 
ichurch is led by tradition, and we 
reject everything in matters of faith 
and practice, that is not supported 
by the word of God.” She soon ater 
left, and L have not seen much of her 
since. She came one day, when Lasked 
her to read the 103d Psalm. She did 
so, and said it was very beautiful. ; 

On another occasion, a young person having 
been referred to, whose position, under present 
circumstances, seemed not without peril, the 
mother of the lady who engaged ‘in the above 
conversation, insisted that he ought to be sent 
for. But, says our correspondent, 

I could not but smile at this, and said, 
|“Thad no anxiety on that subject.” 
\“ How is it?” she said, “do not 
thoughts of him frequently keep you 
from sleep?” * O no,” I said, “I sleep 
very well; ” andthen I alluded to the 
care of God. “ Ah,” she said, “ yours 
must be a great God, that gives you such 
peace.” I replied, “Is not yours the 
same God?” “ Yes, but I fail to obtain 
peace. O,if IT knew the English lan- 
guage, you would give me some of your 
peace.” I said, “ No, [ could not do that. 
Ihave nothing to give; nor would a 
knowledge of the English be of any use, 
except so far as it might be the mediwn 
of acquiring the knowledge how true 
peace istobe obtained.” But alas! my 
lite knowledge of the language cut 
short this conversation. I saw plainly, 
however, that Miss is in the habit 
of reporting our conversations. 
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MISCELLANY. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN PEGU— 
INTRODUCTION OF OPIUM. 

Throughout Pegu, there is said to be, 
at the present time, not only peace, b 
tranquillity. The dacoits seem to have 
nearly disappeared. No great robberies 
have occurred, and no villages have been 
attacked for many weeks. The court of 
Ava seems to have discovered that war 
with England, open or concealed, is use- 
less, and to be disposed to rely upon 
diplomacy. Rangoon is improving.— 
Building lots have been taken up at high 
prices. Brick houses are rising. The 
priests have received sites for their mon- 
asteries, which have been exempted from 
taxation. Public works are advancing, 
and the lines of the most necessary roads 
are marked out, and the work on them 
is commenced. 

The government of India have recent- 
ly published a report on Pegu as a prom- 
ising district for the raising of cotton. 
The districts of Prome and Tharawadi 
form a vast cotton-field, rich with fat 
black loam, and the Irrawadi, which runs 
through them supplies the means of ready 
transportation. An indigenous species of 
cotton has been cultivated here by the | 
natives for many generations, much su- 
perior to the best known in Bengal. 
Since the war, which interrupted all | 
cultivation, it has been selling at 1d. per 
pound; a price at which it might be 
advantageously exported, aad compete 
favorably with the American article. 
The natives, at least in Henthada, con- 
sider the crop at that price profitable, 
and express the utmost willingness to 
engage largely in its cultivation. In the 
western part of India, the cotton is of an 
inferior quality, the cost of production is 
great, and transportation difficult; so 
that the cotton only reaches the Eng- 
lish market when the American crop is 
deficient. In Pegu, on the contrary, a 
better description will pay, at half the 
price. The country is every where 
intersected with navigable waters, and 


no legislation hitherto has placed obstruc- 
tions upon the tenure of the soil. With 
cheap communication, cheap labor and a 
rich soil, cotton might be raised, like rice, 
in quantities limited only by the markets. 

But if the English rule in Pegu is in 
most respects a blessing, delivering the 
pedple from oppression, placing the coun- 
try under just laws and opening the terri- 
tory to profitable cultivation, the good is 
not unmingled with evil. By a letter of 
a correspondent, dated Sept. 21, 1854, 
we regret to be informed of the opening 
of arrack and opium shops, under the 
sanction of the government. This wri- 
ter says ; 

“ The policy which dictated this meas- 
ure, is a wrong inflicted on the people of 
Burmah. At every principal station 
throughout British India, there are cer- 
tain abkaree regulations in force. The 
object of these regulations is twofold : 
1. to prevent the illicit sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and thus to bring the vend- 
ers under a degree of responsibility and 
control; 2. to secure a revenue to the 
East India Company. 

From time immemorial the Burmese 
have been a nation of sober men. One 
of their statute and religious laws forbids, 
under heavy penalties, the sale of all 
inebriating mixtures. There are mil- 
lions of men and women throughout the 
country, who have not, to this moment 
of their existence, either seen or tasted 
foreign liquors. Now the scene will soon 
be altered. 

The public contractors of the arrack 
and opium shops will do their best to sell, 
in order to raise their own profits. It is 
easy to understand how such a system 
will work among the people. Many 
prayed that the inhabitants of this newly 
conquered province might be spared 
the infliction of so great an evil as the 
introduction of the license laws. But 
the deed is done, and will so remain till 
a revolution takes place in public senti- 
ment in England, in reference to the 
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abkaree regulations introduced among 
the heathen nations of India, and which 
are a check to the progress of missions. 
If they had existed while the territory 
was under Burmese rule, there would 
be a reason for continuing them. But 
they did not, and thousands of the peo- 
ple themselves now lament their intro- 
duction.” 


TREATIES WITH CHINA. 


The treasurers and secretaries of sev- 
eral Missionary Societies, and of the 
Bible and Religious Tract Societies, and 
several persons interested in China, 
being invited to a meeting to consider 
the existing treaties with China, met for 
that purpose in London, Noy. 10, 1854. 
The secretaries of the Chinese Evangeli- 
zation Society were requested to prepare 
a statement explaining the nature of the 
existing treaties of England, France and 
America with China, and the relation of 
those treaties to the interests of Chris- 
tianity in that kingdom. 

Until the year 1842, no treaty had 
existed between Great Britain and 
China. But at the close of the opium 
war a treaty was made, stipulating * that 
the subjects of both countries should 
enjoy full security and protection for 
their persons and property, within the 
dominions of the other.” By a subse- 
quent article in this treaty, the permis- 
sion of British subjects to reside in China 
was limited to the cities of Canton, 
Amoy, Fuhchau, Ningpo, and Shanghai. 
Every part of the treaty indicates that 
its provisions were designed to embrace 
only persons engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits. This treaty was signed at Nan- 
kin, Aug. 29, 1842. 

A supplemental treaty was signed 
Oct. 8, 1843, in which a stipulation was 
made that persons residing at the five 
cities should not go into the interior be- 
yond certain short distances, and that 
any individual offending should be liable 
to punishment. 

At the time of signing this treaty and 
supplement, no effort was made by any 
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of the religious organizations to demon- 
strate the importance of gaining facilities 
for missionary exertions in China. The 
friends of Christian missions seem to have 
overlooked the necessity of laying before 
the government the duty of securing an 
unimpeded entrance for the Bible and 
for missionaries, not merely into the out- 
ports of China, but also into the empire 
at large. 

A treaty was agreed upon between 
France and China, Oct. 24, 1844, in 
which provision was made not only for 
the interests of trade, but also for the in- 
terests of the Christian religion. The 
French minister stipulated that his 
countrymen should be allowed to estab- 
lish churches, hospitals, alms-houses, 
schools and cemeteries, in any of the free 
ports. Permission was also granted to 
engage interpreters, writers, cookmen, 
boatmen, and also literary men, to teach 
them to speak or write any of the dia- 
lects of the Chinese language. 

When the French treaty was signed, 
the ambassador obtained from Keying, 
the commissioner, with the consent of 
the emperor, a valuable proclamation, 
allowing to the French residents and 
even to the Chinese converts full right of 
worship. ‘This proclamation, as it was 
understood by Keying, extended only to 
the Catholje form of worship. But 
when his attention was called to his 
error by the French minister, the com- 
missioner issued a second proclamation, 
granting free toleration to every form of 
worship practised by Christians, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. The toleration 
granted to foreigners does not, however, 
allow them the privilege of penetrating 
into the interior. 

It is announced in a recent number of 
the “ China Mail,” that the representa- 
tives of England, France and America 
were about to proceed to the revision of 
the treaties with China. In this revi- 
sion, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
interests of missions will be regarded. 
Commerce is deeply indebted to the 
missionary enterprise. It was a mission- 
ary who compiled the Chinese diction- 
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ary, and this facilitated commercial in- 
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Moreover, should the French treaty 


tercourse. And it is due to Christianity | be dissolved, and a new one entered 
that, in the formation of any treaty, the into, the French might stipulate for 
labors and the rights of Christian mis-| Catholics only, and in such a way as 
would be no benefit to Protestants. 


sionaries should be recognized. 


The three Powers more especially in- | 


terested in this subject will not wait the 
issue of the present contest, which will 
determine the future possession of the 
throne. Various indications on the part 
of the leaders of the insurgents, such as 
their intolerance and their opposition to 
the opium trade, may influence the 
Western Powers to prefer to setile the 
matter with the reigning party. And 
the weakness of the imperial government 
may make it willing to grant concessions 
which will be binding on the future dy- 
nasty. 


Besides, the Jesuit missionaries in | 
China are opposed to the insurgents and state of the empire. Religious bodies 
to their Protestantism. Many merchants | might well embrace the occasion to solicit 
also, both British and American, who of the several governments concerned, 
are engaged in the opium trade, would | that their ambassadors be instructed, in 
prefer the rule of the Imperialists to that | the revision of the treaties, to secure such 


of the insurgents. There is reason, 
therefore, to think that a treaty may be 
hastened, before the empire shall recov- 
er from its present disturbed state. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 


The present opportunity should be 
seized for gaining permission to carry 
the glad tidings of the gospel, not only to 
the free ports, but along the coast and 
the rivers, and to all the cities and villa- 
ges of the empire. The right of foreign 
missionaries to build or occupy houses 
should be conceded. If fresh privileges 
are granted by the Chinese authorities 
to traders, like privileges ought to be 
secured also to missionaries. Whoever 
may be the future emperor, the treaty 
now made may be rendered binding for 
many years tocome. No time, therefore, 
is to be lost on account of the distracted 


privileges for missionaries and their 
converts, and such facilities in their 
work, as the enlightened and liberal 
spirit of the age demands. 


MISSIONARY UNION. 


OBITUARY OF REV. ELISHA L. 
ABBOTT. 

Elisha L. Abbott was born at Cazeno- 
via, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1809. Having pur- 
sued a course of study at the Hanrilton 
Literary and Theological Seminary, he 
was appointed a missionary, Aug. 3,1835, 
and designated to the Teloogoos. He 
sailed from Boston, Sept. 22nd of the 
same year, and arrived at Calcutta in 
February, 1836. In accordance with 
the advice of a conference of brethren 
held at Maulmain, his destination was af- 
terwards changed, and he was appointed 
to labor among the Karens. 

His first residence was on Balu island, 


opposite Maulmain, which at that time 
numbered a population of 10,000 Ka- 
rens. This station was in a few months 
relinquished on account of its insalubrity , 
and Mr. Abbott removed to Rangoon in 
April, 1837. Tere his successful labors 
among the Karens began. The follow- 
ing month he baptized three Karens, 
who had come three days’ journey for 
the purpose of receiving the ordinance. 
During the next four months, nearly 
forty Karens were reported to have be- 
come hopefully pious in the surrounding 
region. Thus at the commencement of 


Mr. Abbott’s labors, that remarkable im- 
pulse seemed to be given to the work of 
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God among that people, which has ren- 
dered him an apostle to the nation, and 
the spiritual father of multitudes, some 
on earth and some in heaven, and which 
has made the history of the mission the 
most wonderful of modern times. 

At the close of the year 1837, he made 
excursions to Maubee and Pantanau, 
baptizing sixty-seven and administering 
the Lord’s Supper to 150, preaching and 
teaching, and finding everywhere a peo- 
ple prepared of the Lord. Although no 
regular schools were established, several 
hundreds learned to read at their own 
homes. Many of the more promising 
young men received from him such in- 
struction in religious things as was suited 
to prepare them to be useful among their 
own countrymen. He labored now in 
the jungle and now in the city, at one 
time in Maulmain, and at another in 
Rangoon, stimulated by the rare success 
of the gospel among the Karens, and en- 
couraged by the manifest divine blessing 
which attended all the works of his 
hands. He wrought on, the Lord work- 
ing with him, and confirming the word 
with signs following. 

In February, 1840, Mr. Abbott left 
Maulmain for Arracan, and took up his 
abode at Sandoway. He had soon a 
school of fifty students, preparing to be- 
‘come assistants in the mission, and many 
more applied for admission who could 
not be received. Eighteen native con- 
verts were employed in Burmah Proper 
and in Sandoway, who were at the head 
of large congregations of Christians, and 
in fact, pastors, excepting only that they 
did not administer the ordinances. 
There were numerous Karen Christians, 
seattered over a space of hundreds of 
miles, and the assistants estimated that 
there were thousands who had come to 
the enjoyment of a good hope through 
grace. 

Large additions continued to be made 
to the churches. Two new churches 
were organized south of Sandoway, 
which had now become the seat of the 
mission, and the central point from which 
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south ; skirting the sea for many miles 
and penetrating beyond the mountains 
into Burmah Proper, where the religion 
of Christ was proscribed, and from 
whence the persecuted converts from 
time to time fled from their oppressors, 
that they might enjoy the precious privi- 
leges of the gospel, and the society of 
their beloved and revered missionary. 

In 1843, two native assistants were 
ordained to the pastoral office, and many 
Christian families, driven by persecution 
from the other side of the mountain 
range, which was under Burman rule, 
settled at Ongkyoung. Here Mr. Abbott 
aided them in staking out a street for a 
new village, and, kneeling down on the 
spot, with men, women and children, de- 
voutly consecrated it to God. 

In the year 1844, the grace of God 
was displayed towards the mission in an 
unusual manner. During a period of 
four months, two of the native preach- 
ers reported that more than 1550 had 
joined themselves to the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. More 
than two thousand Karens, in that year, 
were brought into connection with the 
Arracan mission. But in the midst of 
this tide of evangelical success, Mr. Ab- 
bott’s health became enfeebled to such a 
degree that he was obliged to leave the 
field of his labors. He embarked for 
America, and reached New York in No- 
vember, 1845. For several months, he 
remained in his native country, aiming to 
diffuse everywhere the ardent missionary 
spirit which was in his own breast, and 
communicating to the churches the mir- 
acles and wonders which God had 
wrought among the heathen. And then, 
with health improved, but by no means 
restored, he returned again to his labors, 
reaching Calcutta in November, 1847. 

He proceeded at once to Ongkyoung, 
where there was to be a gathering of the 
people and ofthe native preachers, with 
whom he had parted on the same spot 
three years before. When he found 
himself standing among the group of na- 
tive preachers, and witnessed their in- 


the light radiated east, and north, and | tense joy at seeing him again, he forgot 
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for a while the sacrifices, hazards and mis- 
givings of the past, and they rejoiced to- 
gether, and “ offered to the Lord a song 
of grateful praise.” During his absence, 
the conquests of the gospel had con- 
tinued to extend, and the waving fields 
on every side still invited the sickle of 
the reaper. 

In the year 1849, Mr. Abbott made 
two attempts to re-enter Burmah Prop- 
er by the way of Bassein, which were 
unsuccessful. The work, however, ad- 
vanced at Sandoway and in the region 
around. ‘Twelve superior chapels were 
built by the people, and nearly twenty 
of an inferior character. Forty native 
assistants were pursuing their studies 
with Mr. Abbott. More than 5,300 Ka- 
rens had been baptized from the com- 
mencement of the mission, and 5,124 un- 
baptized Christians also were reported. 
In many instances the native churches 
supported their own pastors, in whole 
or in part, and sustained their schools 
and teachers. A Karen Home Mission- 
ary Society was formed, to carry the 
gospel to the regions beyond, to gather 
in the outeasts of Israel, and to comfort 
those that were scattered abroad. More 
native preachers were ordained, and the 
churches, “walking in the fear of the 
Lord, andin the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, were multiplied.” 

After the second Burmese war, the 
occupation of Bassein by the English 
opened to the mission a part of the field 
from which they had long been excluded. 
In July, 1852, Mr. Abbott visited this 
region in company with a fellow mis- 
sionary, to make temporary provision 
for the prosecution of the work that was 
ready to their hand. A wide and ef- 
fectual door was opened, and with bound- 
ing heart he was ready to go up and 
possess the land. But his health again 
failed, and compelled the entire relin- 
quishment of his labors. He was not 
permitted to gather the golden harvest, 
in whose ripening luxuriance his soul 
delighted. He retired to Maulmain in 
the close of September, embarked for 
England in January following, and ar- 
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rived at Boston, June 8, 1853, to return 
to his labors no more. 

Since his departure, says a recent let- 
ter from Bassein, we hear “ from every 
direction the most earnest inquiries 
about ‘teacher Abbott.’ In their own 
strong language, not a few of the Karens 
are saying, ‘we shall die in our longings 
after teacher Abbott.” “ When he left 
them,” says another, “they all ‘ wept 
sore ;’ but they will go ‘ sorrowing most of 
all,’ that they are to ‘see his face no more.’” 

Hlis missionary life extended to a pe- 
riod of nineteen years. What remains 
can be stated ina few words. He strug- 
gled with a broken constitution for a 
few months, and on Lord’s day, Dee. 3, 
1854, at Fulton, N. Y., he exchanged 
the earthly tabernacle for “ a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
It was only the day before his death, that 
the idea of his speedy dissolution took 
full possession of his mind. He referred 
to his associates in missionary labor, and 
gave direction to the friend who had 
watched over him in his illness to write 
to several of them. Afterwards he en- 
gaged in prayer, first for himself, plead- 
ing “the mercy of God through the 
blood of the atonement,” then for the 
churches and ministers at home, for the 
missionaries, especially those of his own 
field, and for the native pastors and con- 
verts. Ie prayed that there might be no 
failure in the missionary enterprise, that 
the work might go forward in the power 
of the Holy Ghost, and be triumphant. 
Afterwards, he expressed a wish again 
to “lift up his voice in prayer in his 
family,” when he fervently commended 
them, severally, together with absent 
friends, to Gol. In his paroxysms of 
physical pain, which were frequent and 
severe, the words “ Jesus and his atone- 
ment” were often upon his lips. He 
said, “ My mind is sometimes agitated by 
the sufferings of the body, but they do 
not move the foundation. God's prom- 
ise never fails.” ‘ Yes,” said his friend, 
“there remaineth a rest.” He inter- 
rupted her by responding, “I am near 
that rest; it is just at hand.” 
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In the afternoon of the Sabbath, he 
sank into a stupor from which he could 
not be aroused, and in the evening he 
passed peacefully away, like the star of 
night, which sets tranquilly upon this 
world, to beam in brightness on another. 
Agreeably to his request he was buried 
among his kindred at New Woodstock, 
N. Y., after an appropriate funeral ser- 
vice in the sanctuary where, in his earlier 
years, he had sat under the ministry of 
the revered, but departed John Peck. 

Thus “ God buries his workmen, but 
carries on his work.” When all acts are 
understood, and all history developed, 


seen as it is, and seen in the light of 
eternity, the great and thrilling events | 


Death of Mr. Meeker. 
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class of fifty promising students; and 
from his school went forth, in subsequent 
years, some of the most efficient pastors 
now in Burmah. The charge he gave 
them when they graduated was, ‘ You 
are to lead the host of God in Burmah. 
You must not lean on missionaries, but 
on God ;’ and well have they observed 
it, not shrinking even from martyrdom 
itself. 
“ After his return from America, he 
met with thirty-five native preachers 
from the districts west of Rangoon, all 
of whom he had baptized, all had been 
his pupils; and under their teachings, 
churches had arisen embracing in the 
aggregate more than four thousand mem- 


of his life, we doubt not, will be among bers, besides five thousand more hope- 
the themes of grateful praise, and which | ful converts, in connection with their 
shall be held in everlasting remem- | congregations, who had not been bap- 


brance. 

Dr. Mason, who was associated with 
him as a fellow laborer, and who knew 
him well, records the following just and 
fraternal tribute to his memory : 

“ The death of br. Abbott is a great 


public loss, for he was remarkably suc- | 


tized. 

“It would be difficult to find in the 
whole range of modern missions another 
man to whom God has awarded an equal 
measure of visible suecess. He rests, 
but the minds his impinged upon still 
move on, destined to communicate their 


cessful in every branch of missionary la- | power to other minds from age to age, 
bor. He preached the gospel, and great | in a multiplying progression. ‘Then he 


numbers were converted; he educated | is not dead. 


Ife lives in those to whom 


native preachers, and they are among! he has imparted life, and will thus live 


the ablest that have entered the minis- 
try; he constituted churches, and they 


are distinguished above all others for |. 


recognizing the obligations that rest 
upon them to support their own pastors ; 
and he wrote books, and they remain 
among our best specimens of Karen lit- 
erature, 

“ first station was Rangoon, and 
he travelled in the neighboring districts 
of Maubee, Pantanau and Bassein, 
where he raised up several churches; 
but the persecutions to which the Karen 
Christians were subjected, induced him, 
for their sakes, to remove to Sandoway, 
where they could visit him without in- 
terference from government; and where 
he could educate for them an indigenous 
ministry. Nothing could have been 
more judicious than this arrangement. 
He was immediately joined by a select 


in all «oming generations of redeemed 
Karens.” 


DEATIL OF MR. MEEKER. 


Again the angel of death has visited us. 
The Rev. Jotham Meeker, a most faithful and 
honored missionary to the Ottawas for nearly 
thirty years, died at Ottawa, January 11th, 
after asickness of nine days. His disease 
was bilious pneumonia. A few moments be 
fore his death, “ he called for one of his mis- 
sionary associates to witness his calmness 
and joy in the near view of a glorious im- 
mortality. He addressed a few words to 
a brother in the Ottawa language, offered an 
earnest prayer, clasped his hands across his 
breast, and closed his eyes; a sweet smile 
then spread over his countenance, aud with- 
out a struggle ora sigh he departed. “A 


good man has fallen. ‘I am distressed for 
thee, my brother; very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me.’” 
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94 Special Meeting of the 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 
A special meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union is called by the Executive 
Committee, to be holden in the Lecture 
Room of the Tabernacle Church, (Dr. 
Lathrop’s,) Second Avenue, near Tenth 
Street, New York, on Tuesd:y, the 13th 
of March ensuing, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
R. W. Cusuman, Ree. Sec’y. 
Missionary Rooms, Boston, Feb. 7, 1855. 
——@——__ 


LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Arracan. 
C. C. Moore, Sept. 14, Oct. 3. 


Bassein. 

J. S. Bescusr, Aug. 12.—I. L. Van Merer, 
Sept. 28. 

Maulmain. 

Messrs. Haswet, & Ranney, Sept. 19.— T.S. 
Ranney, Aug. 22, Seps. 6, 18, 19, 23.— Mrs. 8. 
Knapp, 29 —J. Wang, Sept. 6; Mrs. W.. 
Aug. 29.— D. Wurraken, Aug. 4. 

Tavoy. 
T. Aten, Sept. 6.— B. C. Tuomas, Sept. 18. 
Rangoon. 

D. L. Brarrox, Aug. 18.—J. Dawson, Sept. 
21, Oct. 7.— L. Sept. 20; Mrs. Sept. 
20.—J. H. Vixron, Sept. 15. 

Shwaygyeen. 
N. Harurs, Oct. 5. 
Assam. 
M. Bronson, Oct. 17; Mrs. B., Nov.7.—1 J. 


Sropparn, July 18, Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 20, Oct. Ls. 
—S. M. Wutrine, Sept. 39, Oct. 2. | 
Teloogoos. 
L. Jewerr, Oct. 5. e | 
Siam. 
Mission, June 12, Aug. 24—W. | 
May 28, 29, Aug. 24, 23.—J. Caanpure, Aug. | 
17, 27.—S8. J. June 13, 22. 

Hongkong. 

J. W. Jounson, Sept. 1, 22 (2), Oct. 2 (2), 4, 9. 


Ningpo. 
Mrs A. Gopnann, Sept. 11.— E. C. Lox», | 
Sept. 7—D. J. MACGOWAN, June 25, | 
29 with j , Sept. 11. | 
France. 
Aug. 14, Sept. 39, Oct. 31, Nov. 2, 
15 (2), 24 
Greece. 
A. N. Nov. 3, 17, Dec. 7.—R F. 
BuEL, Dee. 11. 
Germany. 
Oncrex, Dec. 6, (2). — # Niswerz, Oct. 6, 


DONATIONS. 
RecEIVED IN JANUARY, 1855. 


Maine. 

A friend of missions 2.50; Port- 
jiand, a New Year's gilt iroma 
friend, 25; Fraukfort, Rev. 8. G. 
Sargent 4; Jefferson, Ist ch. and 
soc. 10; 41.50 

Bowdoinham Asso., Greene, ch., 


per Rey. i. C. Estes, agent, 25.33 


Board. — Donations. [March, 


Cumberland Asso., Lewiston Falls, 
ch. and cong. 77.61; 8S. Sch. 25; 
to cons. Calvin Record L. M.; 
Harpswell, ch. and soc. 15.81; 

* East Brunswick, ch. 6.20; Bruns- 
wick, Main st. ch., mon. con. 11; 
New Gloucester, ch. 32.50: with 
other donas. to cons. Rey. John 
Rounds L. M., per Rey. H.C.E, 
agent, 1 

Hancock Asso., Trenton, Ist ch. 
24.60; Female Miss. Soc.5; East 
‘Trenton, cli. 10.46; West Tren- 
ton, Mrs. Nehemiah Higgins 1; 
Ilancock, Ist ch., Rev. &. Y. 
Watson and others 10; North 
Hancock, friends 2.30; Frank- 
lin, D. Springer 1; per Rey. H. 
C. E., agent, 54.86 

Kennebec Asso., Sidney, ch., per 
Rey. I. C. E., agent, 1.62 


New Hampshire. 


Manchester, Rhoda Bryant, for 
German chapels, 25; Rindge, Ar- 
minda P. Abbott4; Concord, Ist 
ch., to cons. Isaac Elwell L. M., 
100; Stratham,ch ,mon. con, 1054 
Mason Village, L. A. Eliiot 1; 140.00 

Cornish, ch 15.85; Plainfield and 
Meriden 15; children 1.24; Han- 
over 14.25; children 1.53; New- 
port, 386; children 1.35; Clare- 
mont 4521; to cons. Bdward 
Brown L. M ; Nashua, ch, to 
cons. John M. Flanders L. M., 
106; New Boston, ch. 11; Veter- 
boro’, ch 655; Neene, ch. 32.73; 
per Rev. J. Alden, agent, 


Vermont. 


Swanton Centre, D. M. Walker 2; 
a New Year’s gift 1; Poultney, 
ch..toconus. Mrs. Emma 8. Goad- 
by L. M., 100; Cornwall, Roxal- 
na leet 2; 

North Springfield 18.85; West 
Townshend, Rev. 8. 8. Leighton 
2: Bennington, Istch.40;8 Sch. 
penny coll. 5; per Key. J. Alden, 


agent, 
— 170.85 
Massachusetts. 


Chelmsford, Ist ch., 
ren Soc.. Mrs. M. H. Dudley tr., 
20; Chelsea, ch. 69; South Mil- 
ford, Rev. G. N. Townsend 6; 
Plymouth, ch., Ladies Miss Soe. 
20; Uaverhill, Ist ch. 35521; 
mon. con. 19.79; 8. Seh. 25; Cam- 


3.67; Groton, ch. 14; 8. Seb. 3; 
Lyun, Ist ch., in full to cons. 
Mrs. Eliza G. W. Richards L. 
M., 80; Jamaica Plain, ch, to 
cons. kdmund D. Cassell, Wil- 
liam W. Capen aud Moses M. 
Smith L. M., 300; Shrewsbury, 
Nathan Rand 2; West Dedham, 
ch. 8.65; Female Mite Soe, Bet- 
sey Baker sec., 11; Westboro’, 
ch. 6521; Barre, ch. 2059; Bol- 
ton, ch. 23; Charlestown, Ist ch., 
Joseph Carter, to cons. 
Franklin Hopkins L. M., 100; 
Southboro’,¢1. and soc..15; Al- 
bro Collins deceased, for Now- 
fons Orph. Seu, 2.50; Newton 
Falls, Female Miss. Soc.. 
L.. Bixby tr, 10; 
Russell, ch. per Rev 
agent, 


| 
ig! 
i 
—— 419.2 
| 
if 
i} A friend 2%; Boston, Union ch. 
175; West Chestertic!d, Detsey 
| Abbott, 1; Pittsfield, ch. 72; 
Ot; Newton Centre, J. A. Clarke 
i 2; Osterville, ch. 5.29; 8. Seh, 
i | 
| 
522.83 
40.00 
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Worcester Asso., Worcester, Ist 
ch., mon. con. 10; Pleasant st., 
ch. 16; Holden, ch. 30; with 


other donas. to cons. Rev. My- 
lon Merriam L. M., per Rey. J. 


00 
—— 1618 §2 


Aldrich, agent, 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, Rev. J. C. Welsh 5; 
Woonsocket, ch. 35; Newport, 
Ist cb. tocons. Rey. Samuel Ad- 
lam L. M., 100; 110.00 
Warren Asso., North Kingston, lst 
ch. 7 69; Wickford, ist ch., mon. 
con. 78: per Rev. J. Aldrich, 
agent, 85.69 
Providence Asso., Pawtucket, Ist 
ch. 17186; Central Falls, ch. 100; 
Valley Falls, ch, with other 
donas. to cons. Rey. Geo. Silver 
L. M, 1208; per Rey. J. Al- 
drich, agent. 283.89 


Connecticut. 


Bridgeport, S. Sch., to sup. a hea- 
then child named iNliam 
Reed, 25.00 

Stonington Union Asso., North 
Stonington, dd ch. 23.15; Ston- 
ington Boro’, ch. 54; with other 
donas. to cons. Rev. Thomas W. 
Clark L. M., per Rey. J. Al- 
drich, agent, 77.16 


New York. 


New York city, Ist ch,, For. Miss. 
Soc, for German chapels, to 
cons. Robert William Durbrow, 
Miss Martha Hillman and Rey. 
John D. Fulton L M.,.300; Rome, 
ch., 50; Springville, ch. 20; Kil- 
lawog, Allen Cowdry 2; Cyrus 
Salisbury 1; Harpersville, Rev. 
*, Leach 2; Rochester, Ist 
ch., with other dovas. to cons. 
Rev. H. N Langworthy and 
Alanson Cook L. M, 182.57; 
Gloversville, ch., Karen Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. A. ©. Churchill tr., 
“towards the education of the 
native ministry,” 35; Gilberts- 
ville, ch, 27; Brooklyn, Central 
ch. to cons. Mrs. Catherine 
Coombs L. M , 100; 719.57 
Cattaraugus Asso., ?. Burlingame 
tr. Hinsdale, ch. 13 20; Ceres, ch. 
8.28; Amity, ch. 25cts; Otto, Ist 
ch. 63 cts; per Rev. 5. M. Os- 
ood, agent, 
gara Asso., B. Van Horn tr., 
Royalton, ch., Kev. IL. Pettit 10; 
L. B. Horton 1; West Somerset, 
ch. 7; per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 18.00 

Saratoga Asso., Chauncey Bough- 
ton 25; Milton, ch. 13; Charlotte 
White 1; Waterford, ch. 3.25; 
Pittstown, ch. 1.87; per Rey. O. 
Dodge, agent, 

Washington Union Asso., Whit- 
man Joslin 2; Lucy Herrington 
4; B. F. Herrington 1; A. Joslin 
1; P. Moseley 1; Catharine Her- 

* rington 1; Jonathan Case 5; Lue 
Spencer 25 cts; Polly Joslin Bf 
Hoosick, ch. 19.26; per Rev. O. 

D., agent, 
Worcester Asso., Waterville, ch. 
33; Milton Wright 1; per Rev. 
0. D., agent, 31.00 

Union Asso., Sing Sing, ch., per 
Rev. O. D., agen 61.66 

Franklin Asso., Unadilla, ch. 5.50; 
Franklin, ch. 19; Croton, ch. 

09; Otego, ch. 7; Milford, Ist 
ch. 174; Sandhill, ch.6 50; Del- 


hi, ch. 325; West Meredith, ch., 


to cons. William Remington L 

a ; coll. 7.98; to cons. 
Thomas McCall L. M., per Rey. 
O. D., agent, 

New York Asso., Jonas Sparks 50; 
Bloomingdale, ch. 23; per Rev. 
0. D., agent, 

Hudson River South Asso., Bed- 
ford Avenue ch. 7; Union, ch. 
16.95; per Rev. O. D., agent, 

Black River Asso , Smithville, ch. 
9; Antwerp, ch. 3; Watertown, 
ch. 5131; Boonville, ch. 5; Low- 
ville, ch. 37.27; Adams Center, 
ch. 17 27; Daniel Hall 20; Clay- 
ton, ch. 6; S. Harmon 5; coll. at 
semi-ann. meeting 17.31; with 
other donas. to cons) Mrs. Eme- 
line E. R. Park L. M.yper Rey. 
il. A. Smith, agent, 

Broome and Tioga Asso, 12.68; 
Hon. J. Willsey 5; John Gillett 
1; M. Barker 8; G. A. Todd 2; 
J. B. Todd 1; 1. J. Stevens 1; 
Wealthy Stevens 50 ets; Amy 
Barker 1; Isaac Briggs 5; Hart- 
man Lotze 50 cts; Maine, ch. 
13.25; West Nanticoke, ch. 376; 
Warren, ch. 75 ets; Candor Vil- 
lage, ch. 8.27; Nathan Patch 2; 
Mercy Patch 150; Horace Patch 
50 ets; Franklin N. Pateh 13 cts; 
Lucy A. Patch 25cts; Rev. Isaac 
D. Jones 5; per Rey. H. A. S., 
agent, 

Cayuga Asso, Auburn, ch. 1403; 
James Gill 75 ets; per Rey. H. 
A. 8., agent, 

Chenango Assvo.,9 19; New Berlin 
Village, ch. 1465; B. J. Haight 
4; Treas. Asso. 35.72; Rev. W. 
Spaulding 4; Mrs. Eunice Spauld- 
ing 1; Miss Naomi Ann Spauld- 
ing |; Master Geo. Caton, (de- 
ceased.) to cireulate Bibles and 
tracts among heathen children, 
10; Greene, Central ch. 42.88; 
Oxford, ch. 28.59; Guilford, 2¢ 
ch. 27.12; Viteher, ch. 35.65; 
Norwich, ch. 224.95; 8. Seh. 
37.0; Coventry, ch. 17.35; 8. 
Sch. 5; a friend 2; Fayette, ch. 
4.38; South New Berlin, ch. 
32.25; Columbus, ch. 5.75; Ply- 
mouth, ch. 9; Sherburne Village, 
ch. 5; Earlville, ch. 21.50; Coy- 
entry and Greene, ch. 26.34; 
North Norwich, ch. 5.56; Me- 
Donongh, ch. 14.50; Female B. 
Soc. 3.75; South Bainbridge, ch. 
5.50; West Bainbridge, ch. 7.25; 
John L. Jenks 1; Preston, ch. 
16.20; Oxford and Greene, ch. 


71.16 


17; per Rey. H. A.S., agent, 675.44 


Cortland Asso., Joel Call, for Te- 
loogoo Mission, 3; Taylor, ch. 
8.50; Solon, ch. and cong. 34.62; 
Cincinnatus, ch. 5; Groton, eh. 
26.58; Fem. Mite Soc. 14; Me- 
Grawville, ch. 16.90; Reuben 
Versons 1; Cortlandville, ch. 
87.25; Truxton, ch. 41; Deacon 
Call 1; C. Bennett 1; per Rev. 
H.AS., agent, 

Oneida Asso., Cassville, ch., per 
Rev. H. A. S., agent, 

Onondaga Asso., Fabius, ch. 17.40; 
Mrs. Hannah Love 5; Mrs. 
Wheelock 2; Piank Road, ch. 
25 cts; Manlius, ch. 3.13: Man- 
lius and Sullivan, ch. 50; El- 
bridge, ch. 7.26: Fayetteville, 
ch. 128; to cons. John A. Hurl- 
burt L. M., per Rev. H. A. 8., 
agent, 

Otsego Asso., Butternuts, ch. 2.56; 
West Wintield, ch. 3; Burling- 
ton, Ist ch. 21.57; West Burling- 
ton, ch. 59 ets; North Burling- 
ton, ch. 34.13; Hartwick, ch. 


189.80 
50.20 
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26.25; New Lisbon, ch. 27; 
Brookfield, ch. 40; Female B! 
Soc. 4.66: Edmeston, 2d ch.5; J. 
Maine 50 cts; LL. Pasco 50 cts; 
P. Cook 1; C. Hayward 1; Jack- 
sonville, ch. 16.20; Warren, ch. 
18; Exeter, ch. 18.45; Female B. 
Soc. 3; Warren DeLancy 10; 
Plaintield, ch. 53.25; Springfield, 
ch. 75 cts; Walter Holt 2; Mr. 
Stanburgh 1; Rev. L. Casler 1; 
Mrs. Casier 1: Rey. L. Bolton 
10; coll. at semi-ann. meeting 
13.55; with other donas. to cons. 
William W. Walker, Leonard 
Colburn, Mrs. Triphena H. Bol- 
ton and Mrs. Mary 8. Dean L. 
M., per Rev. H. A. S., agent, 

St. Lawrence Asso., Pitcairn, ch. 
1; Massena, ch. 3.35; Gouvern- 
eur, ch. 15; Warren Dike 20; 
Chloe Ann Dike 5; with other 
donas. to cons. Mrs. Chloe Ann 
Dike L. M., per Rey. H. A. 8., 
agent, 


New Jersey. 


Donations. 


285.87 


44.35 
: — 2969.91 


Newark, Ist ch., F. F. Randolph, 
t 100.00 


r., 

State Convention, P. P. Runyon, 
tr., New Jersey Asso., Vincen- 
town, ch. 8; Cohansey, Ist ch. 
20; 2d ch. 37; Central New Jer- 
sey Asso., Flemington, ch. 60; 
East New Jersey Asso., Piscata- 
way. ch. 1/7.70; Scotch Plains, 
ch. 45; per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, 
agent, 


Pennsylvania. 

Philade!phia, W. H. Richards, for 
German chape!ls,5); Ninersville, 
Welsh ch., Richard L. Davis, tr., 
mon. con. 10; Eaton, Rey. Wil- 
liam Frear5; North Auburn, ch., 
Mrs. Haverly 1; Starucea, N. T. 
Carpenter 55 cts; 

Centre Asso., 
Logans Valley, ch. 45; per Rey. 
S. M. Osgood, agent, 

Monongahela Asso., South Ten 
Mile. ch. 1); Mt. Moriah, ch. 
84.1); per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., Balligomin- 
go, ch. 8.31; Willistown, ch. 
63.74; S. Sch. 7.38; Pottsville, 
ch. bi; per Rev. 8. M. O.,ag’t, 

Browusyile, ch., per Rev. O. 
Dod ze, agent. 


Ohio. 

New Market, ‘Friends of mis- 
sions” 2; Auburn, ch. 50 cts; 
Norwalk, ch., 19; S. Sceh., for 
Assam Orph. Sch., 4; 


Indiana. 
Evansville. ch. A. L. R. 10; Dr. BE. 
. 5; Mre. C. A. 1s Mr. T. W. 
2.50; Mrs. and Miss B.'s 50 cts; 
Mr. T. W. 8. 2; Mrs. 8. F. 3; 
Miss M. J. 15. 59 cts; Miss BE. G. 


Illinois. 


Maticy 50 cts; A. 8S. Tiffany 1; 
David Lingle 5; Dea. Cook 2; 
Mrs. Sarah Hillier 1: David 
Hawes 2.50; ilugh Gilmore 50 
ets; David’ Phillips 2; Mrs. 
Martha T. Brackett 7; 


65.65 


55.50 


44.10 


126.25 


[March, 1855. 


Quincy Asso., 34.20; Griggsville, 
ch. 49.75; Basco, ch. 4.45; Pay- 
son, RB. G. Kay 3; G. Kay 5; 
Rey. J. O. Mgtealf5; Mt. Pleas- 
ant, ch. 4.85; Rushville, ch. 6.25; 
to cons. Rev. J. O. Metealf L. M., 
yer Rev. J. D. Cole, agent, 

Bloomtield Asso., Paris, ch., per 
Rev. J. D. C., agent, 

Rock River Asso., Belvidere, ch. 
35.97; Rockford, ch. 29.95; per 
Rey. J. D. C., agent, 

Springtield Asso., Stonington, ch., 
per Rey. J. D. C., agent, 

Chicago Asso., St. Charles, ch., per 
Rey. J. D. C., agent, 


112.50 
2.50 
65.92 
11.00 
10.00 


00.17 


Michigan. 


Pontiac, ch., 12.00 


Wisconsin. 


Walworth Asso., Janesville, ch., 
per Rey. J. D. Cole, agent, 

LaFayette Asso., Monticello Prai- 
rie, ch., per Rev. J. D. C., ag’t, 

Beaver Dam, ch., per Rey. O. 
Dodge, agent. 

Scott, ch. 2; Shebovgan, ch. 6; La 
Crosse, Ist ch., W. W. Ustick 
tr., 23; 


13.56 
3.00 


52.87 


Iowa. 


Central Asso., per Rey. O. Dodge, 
agent, 

Iowa City, Rey. Dexter P. Smith 
5; Cascade, ch., M. A. Clark 
tr.,.mon.con.5; Dubuque, part 
of the avails of a children’s fair, 
for Mrs. Jewett’s school at Nel- 
lore,” 10; 


Shawanoe Mission. 
Delaware, ch. 


Canada West. 
Dunville, Rey. David Way 


Legacies. 


North Springfield, Vt.. Mrs. Pease, 
ver Rev. J. Alden, agent, 
Woodstock, N. Y., John Goodell, 
Jr., per Mrs. Maria H. Goodell, 
Executrix, in part, 
Owego, N. Y., Asa H. Truman, 
per E. D. Truman, Executor, — 110.00 
— 184.00 


$7379.08 
Total from Apr. 1, ‘4, to Jan. 31, 55, $61,097.45 


Donations in Clothing and Goods. 


Boston, Ms., Bowdoin Square Miss. 
Cirele 1 box, for Mrs. B. C. 
Thomas, 

Boston, Ms., ladies of Tremont st. 
ch. communion ware, for Mrs. 
M.S. Dauble, 

Charlestown, Ms., Judson Miss. 
Soc. 1 box clothing, 

Brookline, Ms., Daniel Sanderson 
1 box clothing, ete., for Rev. 
William Ashmore, 

North Becket, Ms., N. W. Harris 
half barre! dried apples, for Rev. 
N. Harris, 

Tolland, Ct., Miss M. Vinton 1 box 
dried fruit, for Rey. J. H. Vin- 


ton, 

Hamilton, N. Y., Ladies Beney. 
Soc. 1 box clothing, for Now- 
gong Orph. Inet., 50.00 

Philadelphia, Va., Rev. J. UH. 
Kennard 1 box sundries, for 
Rey. E. Kincaid, 


377 
27.00 


ing! 
| 
4.81 
31.0 
—— 
6.25 
277.70 
—— 377.70 
a 
6.00 
it 
85.43 
6.50 
—— 259.08 
t 
1} 
25.50 
B. 1; 25.50 
thy Hadley. ch. 19; Armington, Mrs. 3).00 
Hl Achsa Merriam 49; Nine Mile, 
ch. 12; Paradise Prairie, ch. 10; 
Decatur, ch. Rock Island, 
ch., L. Gordon 25 ets; C. G. 
Lal Vok 1; Mrs. Sarah Hatch 1; 
th Mr:. Emma Cleland 50 cts; John 
His, 


